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The contents of the next issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
will include ‘“*‘ The Brass Ring”, by Mr. Maurice Baring, 
unavoidably held over this week. ‘ 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


As Lord Hugh Cecil shows in his most important 
article in THe Saturpay Review this week, Mr. 
Asquith’s proposals are a step forward. But it is now 
agreed that they cannot be accepted as they stand. The 
time limit must go. The area limit must be defined. 
It must always be the choice of Ulster to come into 
the Bill or to stay out. Wé£ll Mr. Asquith be able to 
make these further concessions? Will Mr. Redmond 
be able to agree to them, and take the Nationalists with 
him? Let us examine the position of the parties as 
revealed this week in their speeches. 


Mr. Asquith can talk like a statesman. It is one 
of his great Parliamentary gifts. Nothing could look 
less like ‘‘ tactics ’’ than the manner of his speech on 
Tuesday. He seemed to go almost unnecessary 
lengths in his confidences to the House—telling the 
Opposition not only of his plans for Ulster, but of all 
the plans he had explored, and how the plan he liked 
best nobody else had liked at all. Mr. Asquith’s per- 
sonal plan, which he has had to put away, was the plan 
of Home Rule within Home Rule—Ulster to be repre- 
sented in an Irish Parliament at Dublin, but to be ex- 
pressly exempted from its control in all laws to which 
Ulster objected and in all administration. Mr. Asquith 
still believes in this solution; but ‘‘ it does not com- 
mend itself to any of the parties concerned”’. Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s idea for the temporary and experi- 
mental inclusion of Ulster had also to be dismissed. 
Exclusion alone remained. 


Mr. Asquith’s offer was ably and cautiously ex- 
pounded. Here is Mr. Asquith’s plan. A poll of each 
separate county in Ulster is to be taken as to whether 
it shall be included in the Bill or not. Exclusion, for 


such counties as vote for it by a bare majority, is to 
continue for six years. At the end of six years Ulster 
is to come under the Home Rule Bill unless the 
Imperial Parliament forbids it. 


Mr. Bonar Law at once seized upon the time limit. 
What would be the position of Ulster six years hence ? 
Under Mr. Asquith’s plan Ulster would in six years’ 
time be compelled into subjection to the Parliament at 
Dublin unless the Imperial Government intervened to 
prevent it. Mr. Bonar Law declared directly: ‘‘ I feel 
bound to say at once that if he (Mr. Asquith) adheres 
to the condition which is laid down, the condition, 
that is, that Ulster is to be given the option to remain 
out of it if they so desire, but at the end of six years 
they have to come in, even though their hostility is as 
great or greater than it is to-day, and even though the 
result of the working of the Nationalist Party might 
have convinced them by actual experience that their 
hostility was justified—if the Government adhere to 
that condition, I really cannot see how it is possible 


the proposals can be accepted ”’. 
Mr. Redmond described Mr. Asquith’s proposals as 


the ‘‘ very extremist limits of concession ’’. If they 
are not accepted, Mr. Redmond plainly asks that ‘* the 
Bill should pass as it stands’’. The position has 
moved since Mr. Redmond spoke on Monday, and 
Mr. Redmond has again met the Cabinet. But can 
he, if he would, withdraw his words? It is true that 
all now is a matter of expediency and arrangement. 
Every speaker on Monday was agreed upon that, and, 
as Mr. Healy observed, the gangway of the House of 
Commons is littered with Mr. Redmond’s discarded 
principles. But Mr. Redmond will find it difficult to 
get his party to agree to the abolition of the time 
limit, or even to making Ulster’s inclusion at the end 
of six years optional. Mr. Asquith’s offer as it stands 
is bitter enough. 


Indeed, Sir Edward Carson, in a fine passage, 
showed that if ‘‘ tactics’? were his cue, he might 
safely accept Mr. Asquith’s offer, and trust to the 
Nationalists falling out over the terms. But Sir 
Edward Carson is not manceuvring. ‘‘ I have refused 
to play this game from the beginning as a game of 
tactics. I do not profess to be a tactician, and if I 
were, with the seriousness of the question and the 
love I have for my own countrymen, I would think 
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myself contemptible if I allowed them to be drawn 
into a mere party game on the one side or the other.”’ 


Sir Edward Carson looks on Mr. Asquith’s offer as 
it stands as sentence of death with stay of execution. 
Ulster is difficult to-day because Ulster is armed. As 
the price of exclusion for six years Ulster is invited 
to disarm and disorganise. At the end of six years 


the same position of Ulster will recur—when Ulster | 


must either arm again or run the risk of being 
forcibly included. Meantime, there have been six 
years of anxious uncertainty. Is it wonderful that Sir 
Edward Carson refuses to believe that Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals, time limit included, are seriously intended ? 
He refuses to offer these terms to the people of 
Ulster. ‘*‘ With this time limit, and Ulster ready, as | 
believe it, for any exigency at the present moment, | 
shall not go to Ulster. Take away the time 
limit, and instead put the limit of Parliament as 
elected by the people whenever they may determine, 
and then I shall go to Ulster.”’ 


Curiously, it was left for Mr. Arnold Ward to note 


_ ments to risking a Government defeat. 


nationa! defence from the Labour benches is refreshing 
after the performances of Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald last week. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden are con- 
tinually more ineffectual. They mutter away the time; 
but the Government is not shaken. Mr. Snowden stands 
pedantically by the Constitution, wanting to know 
whether a supplementary estimate of 42,500,000 is in 
order; Mr. MacDonald talks of armament conspiracies 


_ and rings; but continues to support the conspirators. 


he 


Mr. MacDonald’s politics are hard to follow. If 
really believes in this giant conspiracy of 
armament contractors to defraud taxpayers and 
lure Europe to the brink of war, it is clearly 
his duty to do all he can, omitting no oppor- 
tunity, to turn the Government out. A Government 
deliberately playing into the hands of the fictitious 
rascals in whom Mr. MacDonald affects to believe 
should not be allowed to survive for an hour. But 
Mr. MacDonald prefers voting against his own amend- 
These men 


of principle ! 


that the Government has, at any rate, thrown over all — 


its principles as to the Referendum. The Referendum, 
according to Mr. Asquith, destroys representative 
government, yet this is his device for settling the coun- 
ties of Ulster. 
verted to the Referendum, extend it to all the counties 
of the three kingdoms, and abide by the issue. 


There are people who, from pure folly, will laugh 
loudly at anything : if they see a man or woman slip up 
over a piece of orange peel, for example. Anything is 
funny to the dolt which embarrasses for a moment, or 
is thought likely to embarrass, somebody else. 
when Mr. Bonar Law said ‘‘ wrong ”’ for right ’’ in 
his speech some Radicals burst into loud guffaws. 


Let Mr. Asquith, now that he is con- | 


Thus | 


Once more, how true that saying about ‘‘the loud | 


laugh’’ and ‘‘the vacant mind’’! Laughter of 
that kind points to imbecility, perhaps, more than to 


anything else. 


The true state of the Army peeped continually 
through Mr. Seely’s carefully hopeful figures on Tues- 
day. Mr. Seely’s optimism at last broke down upon 
a confession that ‘‘ it is a fact that recruiting gives us 
anxiety’’. Mr. Seely also tells us that he thinks it 
‘‘ does seem somewhat undesirable that whenever the 
rest of England is prosperous and happy the Army 
should be trembling as to the possibility of filling its 
numbers’’. So our Army is actually ‘‘ trembling ”’. 
It is Mr. Seely’s word. In face of it we venture to 
disregard his previous explanation that, though the 
Army at home is even now short of 8,000 men, we need 
not be concerned ; and ask simply, what are Mr. Seely’s 
plans for the future? At present they seem to be (1) 
advertisement in the Press; (2) popularising the Army 
in the picture house. 


Mr. Seely has asked £1,000,000 for the fourth arm ; 
and he spoke of military flying in a way which shows 
that the War Office is at last taking it seriously. Mr. 
Seely graphically reported a conversation he had had 
with a combatant in the Balkan War. At a given 
moment one aeroplane in the necessary place might 
entirely have changed the event. The military value 
of flight is now beyond discussion. The service, as 
Mr. Seely said, cannot be improvised. It must be built 


up without any sparing of the needful money. This 
weck two brave officers have given their lives. The 
House of Commons is asked to give £1,000,000. It 


is strictly a minimum sum if we are aiming at a service 
comparable with that of France or Germany ; if, too, we 
are aiming to reduce the risks of flight for our pilots. 


Mr. John Ward talked to the House in the character 
of an old soldier on Wednesday. His speech was a 
happy contrast with the usual Labour oratory about 
the Army. Briefly it amounted to this—that if 
England is to count in European policy the present 
forces are entirely inadequate. 


In Thursday’s debate the Government majority fell 
to 37 on a motion criticising the Government for poorly 
paying the soldiers. The Labour men again talked 
against the Government and voted in the Government 
lobby. This, in Mr. MacDonald’s word, is the 
‘limit’. The Labour men vote against a decent 
wage for soldiers to keep the Government in. Even 
so, and with sixty Nationalists present, there is only a 
majority of 37. 


The Estimates for the Navy are now published—a 
total of over 514 millions. There are to be four 
new battle-ships, four light cruisers and_ twelve 
destroyers. Pending Mr. Churchill’s explanation, it is 
not clear what the Government intends to do as to the 
Canadian ships, or what the position will be in the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald already 
threatens to vote against the estimates unless Mr. 
Churchill’s explanations are satisfactory. Mr. Mac- 


| Donald, therefore, will again be tested in the House 


on Wednesday next, when these points are to be 
formally raised on a motion of Mr. Aubrey Herbert. 


No wonder Lord Roberts thinks it necessary to pro- 
test against Mr. Asquith’s attempt to explain away the 
manly, absolutely clear and patriotic warning of the 
First Sea Lord that the fleet cannot by itself save us 
from invasion: ‘‘ The fleet alone cannot do it. The 
presence of a sufficiently trained professional Army at 
all times is quite as necessary as the other arm of the 
Service ’’—perhaps the gravest warning that has come 
from a great official for many years past. 


The Prime Minister would have Lord Roberts and 
all of us believe that these words do not mean what 
they can only mean! We are guilty of ‘‘a miscon- 
struction of the language’’; they were not ‘‘a con- 
sidered judgment’’; ‘‘the language which he used 
was not used by him in that sense’’; and we ought 
not to quote him “‘ as giving any countenance to the 
opinion attributed to him ’’. Such an _ instance of 
deliberately darkening counsel by a string of clashing 
ambiguities is rare, surely, even among the records 
and precedents of statesmen with whom ambiguity is 


| a fine art. 


Common sense about | 


Liberals were not interested enough in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s honour to meet in full force to vote against 
Sir John Randles’ motion on Tuesday night. Had it 
not been for their Irish allies, who more than made up 
the majority which dismissed the charge, the Govern- 
ment would have been defeated. On the figures, for 
the two great parties, the Chancellor was condemned. 


Since Mr. Birrell has sunk into an apologist, Lord 
Newton is about the only wit left to Westminster—as 
lonely almost as Macaulay pictured the last New Zea- 
lander on the Bridge there. The debate in the House 
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of Lords yesterday between himself and Lord 


of common circulation has considerable effect on the 


Willoughby de Broke over the latter’s Territorial | 


Forces Amendment Bill drew a valuable speech from 
Lord Joicey, who evidently wants National Service. 
The motive of Lord Willoughby de Broke’s Bill is 
excellent, but the practical way to security from 
invasion is Lord Roberts’s way of Equality. 


cost of living. In France and Germany the unit is 
low—a franc and a mark; in Austria and Holland it 


is high—a gulden (popular reckoning in Austria still 


goes by the old gulden and kreuzer, not the new krone 


' and neller); in Russia it is still higher—a rouble. It 


The woman who attacked the Rokeby Venus on > 
Tuesday with a hatchet was one of Mr. McKenna’s | 
mice under the Act. Is it not time that Mr. McKenna © 
: _ do with differences in cost of living than a tariff has. 
the tale of outrages since the Act was passed that the | 


reported progress as to this measure? It is clear from 


simple expedient of letting out suffragettes as soon as 
they have half-starved themselves has not increased 
the safety and ease of the public. This attack on the 
Rokeby Venus brings criticism to a head. Humane 
people will be moved and horrified. Even the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ shop-keepers’’ will realise that damage to 
national propérty estimated at about £15,000 is not 
entirely a sentimental grievance. The woman who did 


is proverbial that if one changes a dollar in the States 
only small change remains, and the same is true of the 
franc and rouble. But change a franc, and only ten- 
pence is gone; change a rouble, and two shillings has 
vanished. This small consideration alone has more to 


Women will cease to wear feathers when feathers 
cease to be the thing in millinery. Feathers and plumes 


are perky, grotesque objects in hats and bonnets in 


about ninety-nine instances out of a hundred. Some- 


_ times in public places they tickle one in the face; and 


this mischief has openly taunted Mr. McKenna with the | 


clumsy futility of his legal machinery. 


Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst have 


we scarcely know a more ridiculous sight than that of 
two talkative women bobbing and whisking up and 
down these preposterous ornaments as their tongues 
go furiously in gossip. It is quite a common spectacle ; 
and the faces of men who witness it are a study. Sir 


| Charles Wyndham took off the thing brilliantly years 


this week been re-arrested in London and Glasgow | 
after serious rioting. At the Glasgow meeting the — 


police had to deal with women who entrenched them- 
selves behind barbed wire, flung chairs and flower-pots 
and flourished revolvers. The police cannot deal 
gently with women resolved that none of the horrors of 
petty war shall be spared. The police very naturally 
dodged the flowerpots and used the necessary peaceful 
persuasion. These riots were caused by efforts to 
re-arrest prisoners under the ‘‘ Mouse’’ Act. Here, 
too, Mr. McKenna’s device is reduced to absurdity. 
The Pankhursts will, we imagine, again be released ; 
and again be arrested after the usual scuffle. 


The ** Westminster Gazette ’’ is cautious in _con- 
troversy. Criticising our leader last week on Tariff 


ago in David Garrick ”’. 


But unfortunately the absurdity of the feather and 
fluff fashion is not the only evil. The point is that 
this fashion of wearing a bit of a bird at the back of 
the head or neck, or sprawling over the shoulders, 
means the destruction of countless thousands of the 
most beautiful things in the world. There is no 
exaggeration in this—it is simple truth. And all this 
is done that a plain woman may look, if anything, 
plainer, or a pretty woman less pretty. The thing is 
without sense. 


Therefore Mr. Hobhouse’s Plumage Bill—which got 
a second reading by a great majority this week—should 


_ pass into law. It will not kill the snake of fashion, but 


Reform, it makes no attempt to controvert our state- | 
ments that (a) the existing Free Trade system taxes | 


food, (b) that the old financial system, which sought a 
rough equality between direct and indirect taxation, 
has given way, and (c) that the Prime Minister (who 
has himself been Chancellor of the Exchequer) has 
hinted at a further revision of the income-tax which, 
if carried out, would further tilt the balance against 


one sentence of our article—‘‘ Tariff Reform is essen- 


tially just, since those pay the tax who enjoy the — 


goods ’’—and explains triumphantly how this is an 
admission that ‘‘ all the talk about the foreigner pay- 
ing the tax is so much moonshine ’’. 


This is a little hasty. The old dilemmas of the Free 
Traders, that either the foreign producer or the home 
consumer pays, and that a tariff either keeps goods 
out of the country—in which case it raises no revenue 


it will scotch it. Certain assemblages of people who 
oppose this bill, in order to give us, so they say, a 
much wiser and more effective one, etc., are not to be 
trusted. They are the plumage trade in disguise, and 
their programme is too artful by half. 


For sheer vandalism what could surpass the proposal 
to pull down or remove the splendid old Bargate at 
Southampton? It is hardly credible that the Watch 


the direct taxpayer. But the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ quotes | Committee of the Southampton Council really think of 


doing this. If they do, everyone in the town who 
knows or cares a rap for what is fine in architecture will 
oppose the Committee to the utmost. Nor is it a ques- 
tion that concerns Southampton alone. The Bargate 


_ is a historic and national treasure, and we ought not to 


—or lets them in—in which case it does nothing ,for | 


home industries—are no dilemmas at all. Every 
foreign country with a tariff knows that in some cases 
the foreign producer pays, in others the home con- 
sumer pays—it depends on trade conditions. More- 
over, some goods may be kept out altogether, and 
other goods may be let in either free or under a small 
duty. Sometimes the consumer pays, sometimes the 


producer. No sane Tariff Reformer would deny that | 
the consumer would pay part—not necessarily all— | 


of the duty on imported luxuries, just as we imagine no 
sane Free Trader would deny that the consumer pays 


the duty on tea—which Tariff Reformers would reduce. | 


The truth is, as most unbiassed travellers on the 
Continent will admit, that a tariff has little effect on 
the cost of living. France and Germany are cheap 
countries to live in; Austria, Russia and Holland are 
dear countries. All but the last are countries with 
tariffs. Surely—and this may be common ground 


between Free Traders and Tariff Reformers—the unit | 


allow ignorant hands to be laid on it. 


Lately we were compelled to move in the matter of 
Christchurch and the scheme to touch up the noble 
Lady Chapel there. That danger—for the time—is 
staved off. But there are always a _ considerable 
number of people seeking out old buildings of worth 


| and beauty to patch up or pull down; and no sooner 


has one scheme been baulked than another is plotted. 
To touch Bargate is to spoil about the best thing in 
Southampton : it is as if one proposed to break up the 
remnants of the old arcaded walls. 


We must not let Dr. Warren’s delightful lecture a 
week ago on Keats and his friend Bailey pass without 
a word. Curious literary scholarship and fine taste 
were in it—we look for and always find these thing's in 
the work of the Oxford Professor of Poetry. The 
Bailey thread is well worth following up, for it is as 
good to track the friendships of Keats as of Lamb or 
Coleridge. Moreover, Dr. Warren said the exact thing 
about the grave of Keats at Rome. We have not 
known any expedition of the kind quite so moving— 
and we have made it more than once—than that which 
ends in the old burying ground by the Cestus pyramid. 
The blackcap’s note rings out of the trees by Keats’s 
grave with strange power and purity at this time of year. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


STAY OF EXECUTION. 
LTHOUGH Mr. Asquith’s suggestions have been 


barren of practical result, they are a great | 


advance. The principle of exclusion has been admitted 
although grudgingly. As to whether Ulster shall be 
permanently excluded or not Mr. Asquith has made 
large concessions. The difference which now divides 
him from the minimum of Ulster’s demands will be his 
only justification for forcing the country into civil war. 


The issue has been fined down to this—shall the | 


Imperial Parliament merely have power to stop the 
forcible inclusion of Ulster within the Irish Parliament 
at the end of six years, or shall it be necessary for the 
Imperial Parliament expressly to order the inclusion 
of Ulster. The one alternative decrees the coercion 
of Ulster, to take effect six years hence. In the words 
of Sir Edward Carson, it is *‘ a sentence of death with 
a stay of execution for six years’’. The other forbids 
the coercion of Ulster unless at some future date the 
Imperial Parliament expressly order it—an entirely 
different condition requiring the active interference of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

It is easy to see why automatic inclusion is demanded 
by Mr. Redmond. Once the Irish members were trans- 
ferred to Dublin he would be no longer able to use 
their votes in the British Parliament to secure the 
inclusion of Ulster. He desires to use his votes while 
he still has the chance. But the nation will insist that 
party tactics, whether Liberal or Nationalist, are 
entirely irrelevant to the question of national safety. 

The question at issue is simply whether the Imperial 
Parliament shall merely have the right to stop Ulster 
from being forced into the Dublin legislature, or 
whether the Imperial Parliament must itself pass a Bill 
before that can be done. Shall it be for the Imperial 
Parliament merely to keep Ulster out if it thinks fit, 
or shall it be for the Imperial Parliament to put Ulster 
in? Would it be enough for the British Parliament 
passively to acquiesce, or must the British Parliament 
actively interfere? On that slender basis rests Mr. 
Asquith’s refusal to make further concessions. By that 
refusal the nation will judge whether his proposals are 
a sincere endeavour to settle the question or whether, 
rather than run the risk of losing office by incurring 
Mr. Redmond’s displeasure, Mr. Asquith has offered 
concessions which Ulster cannot accept. If Mr. Asquith 
is serious in his suggestions, it is hard to believe that 
he will refuse the claim for express consent of the 
British Parliament before Ulster can be brought under 
the Irish Parliament. Towards the end of his speech 
he said, ‘‘ Our proposals offer the man in Ulster the 


certainty that his status cannot be changed without the | 


assent expressed or implied of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom ’’. If Mr. Asquith holds out he will 
force Ulster into civil war, and that for a single word ! 
Leave out the word ‘‘ implied ’’ and the proposal for 
automatic inclusion falls to the ground. If Mr. Asquith 


attaches such importance to the power of the British | 


Parliament to prevent the coercion of Ulster against her 
will, what objection can he honestly have to make the 
further concession which Ulster demands. On so 
slender a distinction he dare not force the country into 
civil war. 

From Ulster’s standpoint the difference is very great. 
Ulster is armed and ready. Mr. Asquith’s proposal 
would compel her to maintain her attitude of potential 
resistance for six years while Mr. Redmond made 
experiments with his Dublin legislature. Mr. Asquith 
has been obliged to yield to force—but his concessions, 
if accepted, would undermine the force in fear of which 
they were offered. The Ulstermen are not so foolish as 
to throw away the advantage they have gained by 
accepting so illusory an offer. Sooner than that they 
prefer to fight the matter out at once. Mr. Asquith 
offers two general elections as Ulster’s safeguard. 
Apart from any other consideration, it is easy to 
imagine a combination of circumstances by which the 
second general election would take place so long a time 
before the expiry of the six years that it would be 
impossible to concentrate the attention of the electors 


on the Ulster issue. Its remoteness would prevent it from 
becoming a burning question. Assume, as Mr. Asquith 
suggests, that the Irish Parliament were established in 
July 1915, the automatic inclusion of Ulster would 
occur in July 1921. Supposing that a general election 
were held in Great Britain in November 1915—also the 
date suggested by Mr. Asquith—followed by a dissolu- 
tion in November 1917—a very reasonable assumption 
if parties were evenly balanced—the automatic inclusion 
of Ulster would still be four years off. It would be 
impossible to concentrate public attention on the distant 
but no less certain fate of Ulster to the exclusion of 
other issues. Nevertheless, that Parliament, if it ran 
its usual course, would not expire till November 1922, 
so that the electorate would have no opportunity of 
recording its vote against the coercion of Ulster in July 
1921. 

In his imaginary time table of the course of events, 
Mr. Asquith made great virtue of having selected the 
dates ‘‘ that work as badly as they can for his own 
hypothesis "’; but we cannot acquit him of deliberately 
selecting a combination of events which secures a 
General Election most conveniently for his purpose, 
namely, in 1920, only a year before the automatic in- 
clusion of Ulster. Having suited his dates to his own 
convenience, he argues that ‘‘ the electorate of this 
country and of Ireland will have had between five and 
six years of actual experience of the working of the 
Irish Parliament and the Irish Executive’’. But, if 
things happen as we have suggested above, the second 
General Election would occur but little more than two 
years after the establishment of the Irish Parliament. 
Mr. Asquith is either very disingenuous or has given 
very little attention to the practical effect of his own 
proposals. 

The position of a Liberal candidate for Parliament 
in 1917 would be this: he would demand the votes of 
his constituents for the constructive policy of his party 
to be carried out by legislative reforms with the full 
vigour of a new Parliament. At the same time—if he 
were a candidate with a conscience—he would have to 
remind his supporters that by voting for him they 
would assent to the inclusion of Ulster in four years’ 
time. It is obvious that the question immediately 
before the country would completely obscure the more 
remote Ulster problem. No one supposes, indeed, that 
the Government would ever allow the Ulster question 
to predominate at a General Election if they could 
avoid it. We are too familiar with the electioneering 
antics of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We need 
only recall the dexterity with which at the last two 
General Elections the Government shirked the discus- 
sion of Home Rule. 

The Unionist objections to Mr. Asquith’s proposals 
as a satisfaction of Ulster’s demand fall under two 
heads—the limit of time and the limit of area. 
Obviously the objection to the time limit is a matter of 
principle, and unless removed must block the way to 
a settlement. The limit of area, on the other hand, is 
a question of degree. It may be found to offer insuper- 


| able difficulties. Ulster will certainly not be satisfied 


with the exclusion of less than the six counties. They 
will not abandon their Protestant brethren in Tyrone 
and Fermanagh. Many people take it for granted that 
the difference will be adjusted. That, indeed, is a 
commonsense view, and one favoured in the City and 
on the Stock Exchange, but it ignores political con- 
siderations. It takes Mr. Asquith’s proposals at their 
face value. But the more the proposals are examined, 
the more is their disingenuous character disclosed. 

It is evident that Mr. Asquith has put into an 
ingenious formula, with great show of liberal con- 
cessions, a proposal by which the only violence done 
to the Nationalist demand would be the exclusion of 
Belfast and the surrounding counties for a_ short 
period. So much Mr. Redmond will allow him to do. 
Any variation of the formula—such as taking a plebis- 
cite of the province as a whole instead of by counties— 
although perfectly unobjectionable in principle, would 
be rejected by the Nationalists. Why? Because the 

| Unionists are in a majority in the province as a 
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whole, and the exclusion of the whole province would 
mean the sacrifice of the Nationalist minority. But 
Mr. Redmond cannot have it both ways. The voting 
by counties would place Unionists in the same predica- 
ment. By a bare majority they would lose the 
Unionists in Fermanagh and Tyrone, who amount to 
43 per cent. of the population of each county. It 


cannot be said that it is impossible to arrive at an | ; 
_ attracted attention, while his attack on the freeholders 


agreement on the question of area. But the matter 


requires careful and deliberate examination. 


tion of individual counties are far more serious than 
appears at first sight. 
It is probable that Mr. Asquith’s suggestions would 


Again, | 
the administrative difficulties involved in the segrega- 
/ are conspicuous and rare, whereas freeholders are 


fail for this reason only—quite apart from the refusal | 


of Ulster to sacrifice any of their Unionist brethren. 
The clean cut exclusion of the whole province is the 
only workable solution. But it is futile to examine the 
question of area or the method of delimitation until the 
time limit has ‘been removed. 


abused him with further inaccuracies when the Duke 
replied in his own defence. 

But apparently this trick is not so good as the first, 
because the very essence of the Chancellor’s method 
is proof by the shocking example. Also, it is less 
coarsely effective to abuse all landowners than one par- 
ticular landowner. It is for that reason that the 
Chancellor’s attack on the Duke of Montrose has 


of St. Pancras would have gone unnoticed had not Mr. 
Felix Cassel taken it up. Even in these days Dukes 


many. One gets more attention by attacking a Duke, 
whose name and address are probably known to quite 
a number of people, than by attacking a freeholder, 
who may lead an obscurely respectable life at Bognor 


' or Upper Tooting. But the Chancellor’s blunder about 


The value of Mr. Asquith’s concessions consists in | 


his surrender of principle. 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin can yield another inch 
and hold their party together. But under the Parlia- 


We do not believe that | 


ment Act Mr. Asquith cannot force his alterations | 


into law. He can only get the whole Bill or nothing. 
Having conceded so much to Ulster, Mr. Asquith can 
never employ the armed forces of the Crown to coerce 
Ulster to submit to the original Bill. 


| hundred freeholders. 
If Mr. Devlin | 


will not allow Mr. Asquith to remove the time limit or | 


reconsider the question of area Mr. Asquith is again 
faced with civil war or a General Election. The nation 
will never allow the coercion of Ulster. As we have 
repeatedly insisted, Mr. Asquith at long last will have 
to submit the Home Rule question to the verdict of the 
country, either by General Election or by Referendum. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S 
APOLOGY. 


N the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd 
George exhibited his chosen style of controversy. 
The whole method of his oratory is to proceed from the 


the St. Pancras freeholders was not less inexcusable 
than his false accusation against the Duke of Montrose. 
He declared that ‘‘ the annual value of St. Pancras now 
is something like £ 2,500,000; within a generation 
almost the whole of this will have passed into the hands 
of as many landlords as I have fingers’’. Unless 
the Chancellor’s fingers are as curious as his facts, 
he would be wise to change the metaphor. The 
annual value of St. Pancras is considerably less than 
Mr. George stated, and there are more than fifteen 
The Chancellor may, of course, 
hold that within a generation the descendants of these 
fifteen hundred will form a tontine of ten, but even he 
has not essayed that perilous defence. Nor has he 


answered Mr. Felix Cassel; indeed, the Chancellor has 


_ accused his accuser of running away. 


Incomparable 


impudence ! 

He was challenged to answer this point twice in 
Tuesday’s debate. He spoke for an hour and a 
quarter, in answer to Mr. Cassel, but not one word of 
justification did he allege; he was challenged again by 
Mr. F. E. Smith, and again he gave no answer save 
an amused shake of the head. Here, indeed, both Mr. 
Lloyd George’s methods had failed. The shocking 
example shocked no more, the tu quoque ! was out of 
court, and the Chancellor has no other oratorical device 


save the sham pathetic, which was obviously inapplic- 


shocking example to the tu quoque! and back to the | 


shocking example again. To prove his case the 
Chancellor accuses a man of something he has not 
done, and when he is told he is inaccurate, he answers, 
‘‘ And so are you”’. This method is always pungent, 
frequently offensive, sometimes amusing, and usually 
inaccurate. It has, however, the advantage of extreme 
simplicity, and can easily be imitated. As for example : 
Mr. Lloyd George is a Welshman. Snowdon is in 
Wales. Nobody lives on Snowdon. Therefore Mr. Lloyd 
George is responsible for the depopulation of Wales. 
Or again: A pig was recently infected in Carnarvon. 
Mr. Lloyd George represents Carnarvon. A large area 
of Carnarvon was proclaimed an infected district. 
Therefore Mr. Lloyd George infected the district. 
That was the Chancellor’s method when he accused 
~ — of Montrose in connection with the Cathcart 
schools. 


1905-6. 
| trick about this. 


It is quite true that he did not directly say | 


that the Duke had sold the Cathcart estate—which was | 


not his to sell. But his audience thought he did, the 
public which read his speech thought he did, and the 
Liberal Press which commented on his speech thought 
he did. The ‘‘ Star ’? newspaper honourably apologised 
for having been misled by the Chancellor’s shocking 
example; but the Chancellor never apologises. When 


met on the subject, he accused his accusers, and told | 


his critics that they were themselves inaccurate. 
Raising a dust, he hoped the original blunder would be 
forgotten. 


But the Chancellor has a variant of this defence. In 
one of the land speeches he spoke of Highland land- 
owners depopulating the country which had formerly 
been inhabited by a prosperous and happy race of men. 
The Duke of Sutherland answered him with facts. Mr. 
Lloyd George defends himself by saying that he did not 
mention the Duke by name. 
tion; he only mentioned the Duke by implication, and 


For once he was beaten. 
Another Duke will serve his 
The Peerage, for a true 


able. 
It does not matter. 

turn when the time calls. 

democrat, has its uses. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


GOOD way to understand the Army Estimates 

in a small space is to follow the Secretary of 
State for War, not through his debating speeches, but 
through his Memorandum. In dealing with the total 
Estimates, he tells us that, allowance being made for 
the million pounds taken for the Aviation Service, they 
amount to nearly 2} millions less than they were in 
As the Americans would say, there is no 
The actual number of officers and 
men of the Regular Army estimated for in 1905-6 was 
over 198,000; in the present Estimates pay for 163,000 
only is asked for. As the average cost of an “‘ effec- 
tive’? in the Regular Army is about £80 a year, and 
there are 35,000 less officers and men to be paid, we 
get a saving of £2,800,000. But is it really wort 
while for one of the Great Powers of the world to 
eflect such an ‘‘ economy ”’ at such a cost? 

The Army Air Service must, of course, be attended 
to, and it is well that extra money is taken for this. 
As to the cavalry, we are told that ‘“‘as soon as 
further cavalry regiments return home, it will be 
possible to place the war organisation of this arm on 
a new basis ’’; but here the question jumps forward : 
‘“As the spare regiments are in South Africa, a 


/ country which has just shown that it can mobilise 
_ mounted men in quick time, and certainly in adequate 


It was a rare modera- | 


numbers, why are our cavalry regiments not brought 
home at once ?”’ 

We shall probably be told there are no barracks for 
them; but here again the reply is inadequate, and is 
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met with the question: ‘* Why were barracks not | 
granted | 


started at once after South Africa was 
autonomy ?’’ A shortage of 8,000 men in the infantry 
is admitted, and the lack of recruits is attributed to 
the briskness of trade, the competition of the Navy 
and the drain of emigration. 

Colonel Seely, however, remains unmoved. He has 
discovered ‘* that the complete solution of the recruit- 
ing problem is bound up with the question of civil em- 
ployment for ex-soldiers’’. It will interest the public 
to know that the Director of Recruiting, in a report 
dated January 1905, wrote thus: ‘It is of vital 
importance for recruiting and for the attraction of a 
better class of recruit that employment shall be secured 
to deserving soldiers on leaving the Colours’’. This 
quotation, placed alongside Colonel Seely's, seems to 
show that the War Office is not going to be hurried 
in forming conclusions—or in acting on them. 

To cover the new rates of pay for officers a sum of 
£140,000 is asked for. As there are about 7,700 
officers in the Regular Army, their average income will 
not be unduly inflated, and this modest demand may 
be compared with the additional sum of £200,000 
which is required for the Territorial Force this year. 

The Special Reserve has been ‘‘ sat upon ’’ by a 
committee, which has reported to the Army Council, 
and there the matter rests at present. But it may be 
noted that in 1905-6 we had 103,000 Militiamen, cost- 
ing us a little under two millions a year; in the current 
year we have 63,000 men in the Special Reserve, and 
are paying over 4,1,600,000 for them. 

As to the Territorial Force, we learn that there 
was a substantial increase in the number of men who 
attended camp for 15 days in 1913. The actual figures 
were 7,c00 oflicers and 158,000 men, or a total of 
165,000 of all ranks out of a force that should num- 
ber 313,000! Colonel Seely has, as already noted, 
taken an additional £200,000 for the Force, nearly all 
of which is intended for the grant of bounties to men 
who spend the full period of fifteen days in camp 
during the year. As long as we rely on the weak 
Territorial system of to-day, such expenditure is well 
justified; but we ought not to forget that we had 
272,000 Volunteers and Yeomanry in 1905-6 for a very 
much smaller sum than that which we are asked to pay 
in the current year for 251,000 Territorials, the figures 
being under two and a quarter millions in the earlier 
year and over three and a half millions in the present 
Estimates. 

As to the last of these figures, note that it equals 
the original estimate for the intended Territorial Force 
at its full establishment of 313,000. 

There are a few bright spots in the generally disap- 
pointing Memorandum; the War Office have got land 
for the training of the Territorial Force in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Yorkshire, and musketry ranges are 
being made in these areas. When‘ we have a real 
**nation in arms ’’, and the men have time for training, 
these training-grounds and ranges will be of immense 
value. 

Then there is the extraordinary improvement in the 
health of the Army. Compared with the ten years 
1889-1898, the deaths have fallen from 9 in 10,000 to 
about 3}, and the ratio constantly sick has dropped 
from about 60 to under 24 per 10,000; but the credit 
for this improvement must be given to the medical 
and regimental officers, as well as to the men them- 
selves; the War Office can do very little in such a 
matter. 

Satisfactory, too, is the splendid response of the old 
soldiers of all ranks to the call of the National Reserve. 
The total enrolled is about 217,000, and of these nearly 
60,000 have signed an “ honourable obligation ’’ to 
serve their country again in time of imminent danger. 
Here again ‘‘ The men are splendid’’. There is an 
increase in the Officers Training Corps, the number of 
cadets at the Universities and Public Schools having 
reached 27,000. This, again, is good, for cadet train- 
ing is a very important part of the British method of 
working out the great principle of the ‘‘ nation in 
arms 


As to the new magazine rifle for the infantry, we are 
told that extensive trials were carried out with such 
a weapon in 1913. ‘* While the results were in many 
ways highly satisfactory, they disclosed the necessity 
for further scientific research and  experiment.’’ 
Colonel Seely hopes that before long a good rifle will 
have been worked out. We cordially share this hope. 
Why, we wonder, have the gunmakers of England not 
been able in some three years to produce a good 
weapon for the British infantry? In short, an uncom- 
fortable suspicion is gaining ground that the interests 
of economy are being studied in this matter at the 
expense of efficiency. 

A general impression of gloom and disappointment 
follows a close study of the Army Estimates and the 
General Annual Report of the British Army. All 
branches of our military forces—the Regulars, the 
Special Reserve and the Territorial Force—are rapidly, 
continuously shrinking in numbers. No real effort is 
being made to meet this, although large increases are 
being made in the armies of Russia, France, Germany, 


_ Austria, Hungary and other Continental Powers. 


our soldiers. 


And Colonel Seely goes on ignoring the terrible 
danger of this breakdown. It was all very well for a 
philosopher to persist in the effort to make sunbeams 
out of cucumbers, but Colonel Seely is a soldier, an 
amateur certainly, yet one who has seen war with his 
own eyes, and who knows the danger of putting 
untrained men in the battlefield. He has no excuse for 
keeping up his pretence of blind optimism. 

There is only one way to keep up the numbers of 
It was clearly shown in a book written 
at the request of Lord Haldane when he was at the 
War Office. At the end of that book we are told, ‘‘ The 
ultimate end for which all our military organisation 
must exist is the maintenance of the Regular Army”, 
and ‘‘ The true basis of such an organisation is 
National Training ’’. These maxims are given on the 
authority of Windham and Castlereagh, Secretaries of 
State for War during the Napoleonic Wars. They 
should be printed and hung up over the doors of every 
room in the War Office. 


THE POSITION IN MEXICO. 


HE Foreign Office has laid it down that the United 
States cannot be held responsible for General 
Villa’s treatment of British subjects in Mexico, that an 
expedition to Mexico is too costly and dangerous an 
enterprise to be undertaken, and that reparation, 
though it will be exacted in the end, must wait till 
there is a Government in Mexico City able to offer it. 
This statement, final for the time, is a little disin- 
genuous. True, there is nothing in the strict letter of 
the Monroe doctrine which forbids a punitive expedi- 
tion, and not long since Mr. Roosevelt made it clear 
to Venezuela that the doctrine would not be allowed to 
shield her from the just vengeance of outraged Europe. 
But Mexico is nearer to the States than Venezuela, 
and there can be no doubt that a British expedition 
against Villa would cause a ferment in the American 
Press and might well meet with official protest from 
Washington. A friendly reference to this aspect of the 
matter would probably have been appreciated in the 
United States. 
But deeper objection could be taken to the attitude 
of our Government. First, it is not altogether satis- 


| factory that when a stable Government is at last re- 


established in Mexico one of its first duties will have 
to be to find funds to meet a British claim for damages. 
We should prefer to see Britain helping it out of its 
embarrassments instead of adding to them. Second, 
the immediate results of Downing Street’s confession 
of impotence have been unhappy. General Villa has 
promptly confiscated the property of two British sub- 
jects, on the ground of their Huertist sympathies. Now 
it is the duty of British subjects in Mexico to support 
the Government which Britain has recognised, but 
when they are penalised for doing their duty, the 
Foreign Office only replies that it will secure repara- 
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tion in the undefined future. No one can say that such 
an attitude is satisfactory to our national pride. More- 
over, General Carranza, the leader of the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tionalists ’’, has turned the situation to good account. 
In language which might have been suggested to him 
by our Foreign Office, he has told the American States 
Department that he does recognise its right to inter- 
fere on behalf of foreigners other than American 
citizens, and he has backed this up by appealing to 
anti-British sentiment in the States. It comes to this— 
the ‘‘ Constitutionalists ’’’ are claiming the right to 
harry British subjects. 

The supporters of the Foreign Office will agree that 
all this is very annoying, but will ask what else could 
have been done. That brings us to the point on which 
we have already laid some stress: a mistake has been 
made in acquitting the States of all responsibility. 
The use of so strong a word as responsibility really 
begs the question. Of course, the States are not 
responsible in the legal sense for Mr. Benton's murder. 
But that is not to say it does not concern them. The 
mere fact that the States have refused to recognise 
Huerta, and that the rebels against his authority are 
operating within a few miles of American territory, 
makes their conduct a matter of obvious concern to 
the American Government. But this is only a part 
of the truth. During the last few weeks the embargo 
on the exportation of arms has been withdrawn, so 
that, for all we know to the contrary, the very revolvers 
with which General Villa is suspected of having shot 
Mr. Benton may have been imported with the sanction 
of Washington. Finally, we know that Mr. Bryan had 
already consented to convey British representations to 
the *‘ Constitutionalists’’. Having once entered into 
relations with them on behalf of a European Power, 
Mr. Bryan is not entitled to wash his hands of them 
now that their conduct has become unpleasant. 

Accordingly, we believe that strong representation 
should have been made to the State Department, 
pointing out that it was assisting a movement whose 
progress was bringing danger to the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects. It would even have been 
possible—though the greatest tact would have been 
required—to invite the American Government to recon- 
sider its recent permission to export weapons in the 
light of its consequences. So far as we can judge, 
representations of this character would not have been 
resented in the States. American opinion is generally 
local rather than national, and can seldom be estimated 
as a whole. But in the case of Mexico we believe it 
ready to act in the name of civilisation. At least we 
might have made the enquiry, and, if we had found 
Washington reluctant to take any action, we should 
have been no more powerless than we are now. 


THE SAVAGE IN PETTICOATS. 


HERE must clearly be a strengthening of the 
hands of society against the savage in petti- 
coats. After the sacrilege at the National Gallery the 
militant Suffragist must be rooted out, by any means 
and at any cost. The mutilation of the Rokeby V< nus 
cannot be passed over with careless contempt, like the 
breaking of a draper’s windows or the burning of a 
golf club-house. It is only less serious than the 
taking of life, at which—and at which only—the law- 
less violence of these wild women has so far stopped. 
It is a crime against the dead, against the living, 
against the yet unborn. 

The Prime Minister refuses to take any panic- 
stricken action for the protection of our national trea- 
sures. He is not asked to do so. But the public does 
demand that steps shall be taken, swift and effective, 
to curb the paroxysms of the feminist distemper. There 
must be no more wanton destruction of pictures. And 
there must be no general ‘‘ taboo” of the national 


temples of art. It is right that the museums and gal- 
leries should be closed for the present. Their priceless 
contents must be protected until adequate measures 
are taken. Besides, it is good for the public to be 
reminded, by a temporary barring out, that these 
women are the enemies of society, not martyrs to a 
worthy cause, but pests and nuisances to be extirpated 
without mercy. It is quite unfair to suggest that 
women alone should be excluded. There are male 
maniacs as well as female in this movement, and 
women as a whole are the bitterest enemies the 
militants have to face. The temporary shutting of the 
galleries is an act of prudence. To close them for all 
practical purposes permanently against the public is a 
cowardly shirking of the real problem. It would 
simply enable incompetent and cowardly Ministers to 
evade further their plain duty. 

The weakness of Mr. McKenna is the direct cause 
of the ruin of a picture which had for two hundred and 
seventy years escaped the chances of war, siege, and 
accident, and was as nearly ‘‘ pure ’’ as any old paint- 
ing can be. We say “‘ruin ’’, for the botchings, how- 
ever skilful, of the restorer can never repair the 
damage done by the woman’s hatchet. The market 
loss in value is roughly estimated at £15,000; the real 
damage is infinite. The picture, indeed, can never be 
more than a patched wreck. Future generations will 
have to take on trust the merits of Velasquez’ only 
essay in the nude. The Venus will have interesi, ‘ike 
a mutilated torso of Praxiteles, but it can never 
exhibit the full glory of the great Spaniard’s pencil in 
an experiment permitted to him alone among the 
seventeenth century artists of the Peninsula. And all 
this havoc could have been prevented but for the inepti- 
tude which allows dangerous criminals of a special 
type liberty to burn, destroy, and spoil on the simple 
condition of refusing food for three or four days. It 
is true that, unhappily, there must always be some 
risk in the public exhibition of great works of art. 
There is no more security for kingly pictures than for 
kingly men. The fanatic who recks not of his own 
life has the greatest of mankind at his mercy. The 
morbid lunatic who sees impurity in the undraped 
form, the mad sectary who smells idolatry in some 
glorious conception of an age when faith and art were 
united in fertile wedlock, the political zealot who 
detests the memory of a great man—all these can, if 
they care to accept the consequences, rob the world 
of some cherished scrap of beauty. But in few coun- 
tries does the same person get more than one chance 
of mischief. Only in England are dangerous fanatics 
allowed to work what havoc they like, solely because 
a Minister shirks the task of adopting vigorous 
methods of repression. The woman who smote the 
Rokeby Venus had been before the magistrate ten 
times in a single year on various charges of lawless 
violence. Yet each time she has been allowed to 
leave prison after a purely nominal detention. Under 
the Home Secretary’s system she may be free again in 
a week, to be watched and shadowed by anxious 
detectives lest she contrive some new outrage. 
Foreigners are astonished at the calm with which these 
outrages are accepted as the ‘‘ act of God ”’ like storm 
or earthquake. They ask how long the ‘ dazed and 
trembling race ’’ which inhabits these islands will allow 
the savage in petticoats to indulge her disordered 
fancy. Shall we remain quiescent while our monu- 
ments are wrecked by menads who seek with meat- 
choppers to hack their way into the polling-booth? 
Will Westminster Abbey be sacrificed before force is 
met by force? 

The answer, of course, is that the British people is 
neither dazed nor trembling. It sees no invincible 
problem in this senseless campaign of outrage. Far 
more formidable conspiracies against society have been 
defeated, as this would long ago have been 
defeated, by a little resolution. Militancy has been 
kept alive by fear indeed, but only by the fear of 
time-serving politicians. It is not humanity that 
holds Mr. McKenna’s arm, but a calculation of the 
possible effect of a few voluntary starvations on opinion 
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in the constituencies. Perhaps the Home Secretary 
may be encouraged to resolute action by the explosion 
of feeling over this last outrage. Everybody may not 
subscribe to Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s view that ** ail 
the votes of all the women who were ever born or 
will be born are not worth half an inch of the Rokeby 
canvas’. But all sensible people would cheerfully 
face the disappearance, by self-inflicted inanition or 
otherwise, of Mrs. Pankhurst and her petticoated bar- 
barians rather than incur perpetual risk to the national 
treasures. The Suffragist fanatic argues, in her own 


fatuous dialect, that the Venus should be quickly mur- | Se t ) knov 
test it is to a well-intentioned legislative plan to have 


dered because Mrs. Pankhurst is being ‘‘ slowly mur- 
dered’’. The nation, she holds, can get another pic- 
ture. It cannot get another Mrs. Pankhurst, ‘‘ the 
most beautiful character in modern history’’. The 
nation will vary the proposition. It cannot get an- 
other Velasquez Aphrodite, even by paying £45,000. 
It would cheerfully pay £45,000 to get rid of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, if her like were also unobtainable. 
the choice is narrowed down between the undisturbed 
enjoyment of national possessions and the supremacy 
of Mrs. Pankhurst, it is Mrs. Pankhurst who must go. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


MR. ASQUITH’S PROPOSALS. 
By Lorp M.P. 


A‘ the beginning of the session, when Mr. Asquith 
stated that the Government would undertake 


adjustment of the Ulster problem, Mr. Redmond said, 
with perfect truth, that a new situation had been 
created. By expounding these proposals as he did on 
Monday Mr. Asquith has consolidated the new situa- 
tion in such a fashion that, whatever else happens, we 
can never revert to the old. This means that the old 


difficulties which plainly stand in the way of 
its effective working will be got over. Until 
this is made clear it is foolish to attempt to form 
anything like a final judgment upon the plan; 
for it is after all the most essential of all qualities 
in a legislative scheme that it should be capable 
of being worked. Moreover, many proposals which 
sound in outline attractive are found, when they 
come to be developed in detail, to involve so much 


| that is unacceptable that those who at first sight were 


prepared to approve are turned into critics or oppo- 
nents. Every practical politician knows how severe a 


it put in proper parliamentary form, in clauses and 
sub-sections, by an expert parliamentary draftsman. 
Many amiable projects expire under the ordeal. Mr. 
Asquith has sketched out a bridge to get over the 


_ Ulster torrent, but until we know the engineering 


When | 


| be made. 


details we cannot judge whether it will bear the traffic 
that must pass over it. 

Meantime and provisionally some observations may 
First, the new plan cannot be fully accept- 
able to Unionists, simply because it is a plan for Home 
Rule. That means that it would divide the sovereignty 


| of the United Kingdom and that it would be accom- 


panied by all the inconveniences and the dangers which 
experience shows attach to the division of sovereignty. 
The fatal error of supposing that in countries so 
intimately allied as Great Britain and Ireland the 
important internal affairs of either are not the concern 
of both vitiates any scheme of Home Rule. It sounds 


_ pleasing to say that the Irish ought to settle their own 
_ Irish affairs; but in truth there are no Irish affairs 


among matters of importance. We in Britain care too 
much about what happens to Irishmen to hold aloof 


and let things take their course in Ireland. This was 


very plainly shown in respect to the Dublin strike. 


‘ : : | British trades unionists contributed with great liberal- 
the duty of making proposals with a view to the | a 


ity to support the Dublin strikers; and the imprison- 


| ment of Mr. Larkin became a burning issue at the 
_ English bye-election at Reading. Nor were the Dublin 


Home Rule Bill, which has been under discussion for | 


two years, has been superseded by a new Home Rule 
Bill, the provisions of which have not yet been fully 
drafted but are known to us only by Mr. Asquith’s 
sketch. The old Bill had long been dying; it died in 
the Debate on the Address, and its funeral was on 
Monday. The occasion was naturally marked by a 
eulogy on the departed Bill; but if Mr. Asquith in- 
tended not only to praise the dead but to raise hopes 
of its possible resurrection he was undoubtedly duping 
his hearers. There is no going back in politics. How- 
ever loudly the Government may say that if their 
present terms are not accepted they will revert to the 
Bill in its old shape, no one with political experience 
will believe them. Even if Home Rule were an 
ordinary legislative project it could not be passed in 
its old shape after its authors had publicly recognised 
the necessity for its drastic amendment. But in this 
case, to fall back on the old Bill means falling back on 
the coercion of Ulster by armed force; and, as the 
very metaphor suggests, one of the things you cannot 
comfortably do with bayonets is to fall back on them. 
The most important feature, therefore, of last Mon- 
day’s debate was the supersession of the old Home 
Rule Bill by a new one. 

What are we to think of the new Bill? At present 
our attitude towards it must be in large measure 
tentative and provisional; for we do not yet know its 
exact contents. Before we can thoroughly criticise it, 
before we can either approve it or disapprove it in any 
systematic fashion, we must see its text in proper 
parliamentary form. That text has not yet been 


men backward in appealing for British sympathy and 
help. Certainly neither on the one side nor on the other 
was there the slightest desire to treat the Dublin 
strike as being an “‘ Irish affair ’’, with which the people 
of Great Britain had no concern. Our experience in 


| this matter ought to convince us how very badly Home 


Rule will work if the Irish Parliament at any time 
takes action which the majority of the people of Great 
Britain regard as unjust, or even highly impolitic. 


_ What has happened in respect to South Africa will 


happen far more easily in respect to Ireland ;-and those 
are deluded indeed who suppose that by dividing the 
sovereignty we shall achieve a settlement of the Irish 
question. 

But on the other hand it would be untrue to deny 
that the new version of Home Rule has some important 
improvement upon the old. The greatest gain is that 


_ the principle of excluding the Protestants of Ulster 


from the sphere of the authority of the Dublin Parlia- 
ment is now conceded. The concession is indeed 


| made in a clumsy and illogical fashion; but it is made, 


and we may rejoice that, whatever happens, four at 
least of the Ulster counties are safe from a domination 
which is to them more hateful than the domination of 
foreigners. This relief has not been welcomed, even 
in the four counties at present, because it is associated 
with two quite indefensible limitations. The exclusion 
is nominally limited to six years—a provision which 
could only operate to maintain a perpetual state of 
unrest and disturbance in Ulster during the six years— 
and no effort has been made to meet the claims of the 
Protestants in the counties where they are in a 


| minority, even where they are a very large minority, 


presented to Parliament; and it may well be doubted | 


whether it has even been drafted by the Government. 
The White Paper describing the new plan is even 
vaguer than Mr. Asquith’s speech; and there is no 
indication how the administrative 


and financial . 


as in Tyrone and Fermanagh. But it is impossible to 
believe that the Government will seek to spoil the effect 
of their concession by insisting on these limitations. 
Home Rulers, no less than Unionists, must recognise 
that if exclusion be adopted at all, it ought to be 
adopted in such a manner as to conciliate and tran- 
quillise that great body of Protestant opinion which has 
been wrought up almost to the point of civil war. 
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No one can seriously suppose that if any part of Ulster 
is excluded it can ever in the future be included, except 
with its own consent. The time limit is therefore 
gratuitously vexatious and alarming, serving no pur- 
pose except to maintain unrest in Ulster. Nor can 
any generous Home Ruler desire to put upon the 
Covenanters of the four counties the odious obligation 


of abandoning their brethren in Tyrone and Fer- | 


managh. Plainly the Government, having gone so far, 


will have to go these two small steps further. If this 
| relinquished since in crossing slippery stepping-stones 


_ with a cluster of tin cans she had sprained an ankle 


were done the feelings of those whom we are accustomed 
to speak of as ‘* Ulster ’’ would be not indeed satisfied, 
but at least so far tranquillised as to resume again 
their normal respect for public order. 


This is, with one exception, all that can be said in | 


favour of the new proposals from a Unionist point of 
view. There is nothing in the new plan to reassure 
the scattered minorities of Unionists, who, vastly out- 
numbered, are to be found in all the counties of Ire- 
land. Whether it is possible, consistently with pass- 
ing Home Rule at all, to reassure these men may be 
doubted. But it would certainly have been more grace- 
ful if the Government, in making large concessions to 
those who backed their complaints by taking up arms, 
had shown some consideration also for the anxieties of 
those who are helpless and defenceless. It will cer- 
tainly be the duty of the Unionist Party to press upon 
Mr. Asquith the pathetic claims of this honourable 


section of Irish citizens, whose grievances, as matters | 


stand, are left as they were by last Monday’s changes. 
The one other great advantage of the new proposals to 
Unionist eyes is precisely what makes them least 
acceptable to Nationalists. It is that the idea of Irish 
nationality is destroyed. A _ nationality, as Mr. 
Healy sees, is a living organism; and you cannot cut 
« bit out of it and leave it alive. But, then, Mr. Healy 
ought also to see that the circumstances that have 


nationality is meaningless unless it implies mutual 
affection among those who belong to it. Whatever 
else a nation is, it is emphatically a body of persons 
who love each other with an exclusive regard, so that 
they will stand by one another against all foreigners 
around them. But it is plain that no such affection, 


but a bitter antagonism rather, exists between the Ulster- _ 


men and the Nationalists. When Mr. Asquith stated 


without dissension and civil strife, he did, in fact, 
declare that Ireland is not a nation. It is to Unionists 
a great thing to have this truth embodied even in the 
structure of a Home Rule Bill. 

It can hardly be doubted, then, that the new Home 
Rule Bill is for Unionists much to be preferred to the 
old. They never can like or approve Home Rule; 
still, that qualified praise which is due to the better 
version of a bad thing is due to Mr. Asquith’s pro- 
posals. But it will be much more interesting to know 
what Nationalists think of the new plan. Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Healy have already declared against it; Mr. 
Redmond accepts it with reluctance, but there is a 
Suspicion that he has only done so because he thinks 
that the Ulstermen are sure to reject it. We may hope 
that he will sooner or later deal quite frankly with 
Parliament and the Government on the subject ; for there 
would be something both tragic and comic if Parlia- 
ment should devote much time and trouble to discussing 
and amending Mr. Asquith’s plan, only to find in the 
end that it did not fulfil the essential requirement of any 
Home Rule Bill—the satisfaction of Nationalist hopes 
and claims. No British Home Ruler wants Home Rule 
for any reason except to please the Nationalists. If, 
therefore, they are not pleased, the bottom falls out of 
the whole policy. Time will no doubt clear this matter 
up. It will also make plain whether the new scheme 
is in its details capable of being put into efficient opera- 
tion. Meantime, if Unionists cannot yet regard it as 
a basis of settlement, it is unquestionably a basis of 


discussion, and of discussion which is likely to be both 
‘Intéresting and valuable. 


A WHEEL FROM FORTUNE. 


By Jane BaRLow. 


OR some days the family party of tinkers, en- 

camped among tall furze-bushes at one end of the 
Glenkilleen Valley, had anxiously considered the 
problem of ‘‘ ould Moggy ’’. She was called ould" 
only to distinguish her from a namesake niece, being, 
in fact, of robust middle-age, and hitherto of very 
active habits. These, however, she had compulsorily 


so badly that she would evidently be unable for a 
considerable time to do more than hobble very shor: 
distances. Hence, as they could halt but temporarily, 
they must either provide her with some means of 
conveyance or leave her in the nearest workhouse—a 
doleful resource. Yet it began to seem unavoidable, 
because the Halpins, though in possession of two 
donkeys, owned only one cart, always filled to over- 
flowing and overloading by Moggy’s sister-in-law, the 
smaller children, and the stock-in-trade. The prospect 
of this separation and captivity grieved Moggy to the 
heart : that she should be shut up away from her two 
brothers, and Katey and the childer, with the fine 
summer season just coming on, appeared a grievous 
fate, but no plan for averting it occurred to her. She 
was a simple-minded person, with no particular gifts 
except much good temper and good nature; so now 
she could only sit in regretful idleness, with an 


_unwonted cloud on the expanse of her kindly 
| countenance. 


Meanwhile her brothers had not been remiss in their 


_ endeavours to prevent this breaking up of the party. 
_ Everybody would be at a loss for poor Moggy. Tim, 


who was very handy, pui together the body and shafts 
of a sort of cart, constructed of some old planks and 


: : _ bits of fences, acquired more or less honestly, but 
driven the Government to make the concession prove | aah ee 


the unreality of the phrase ‘“‘ Ireland a nation’’. For | 


wheels there were none, and to make them was beyond 
his skill altogether. Dan, the bachelor, undertook 
several expeditions in hopes of somehow picking up a 
pair, or the price of them, with such imperfect success 
that by the eve of the day fixed.for moving on again 
one dilapidated wheel alone had rewarded his quest. 


_ At supper-time the Halpins discussed the situation 


gloomily. It had been settled that very early on the 
morrow Dan should drive his sister over to Mercers- 


_ town Union, and, having left her there, return to join 
that Home Rule could not be established in the North © 


the rest in their flitting. Mention of this arrangement 
made Moggy’s expression.so downcast that Tim said 
apologetically : ‘‘ Of all the ould gabies! Have sinse, 
woman, in the name of goodness. What better could 
I do? Is it cocking you up atop of the ould wheel 
you’d have us be, and trundling you off to rowl down 
Tinagarry Hill, that you need look as if you’d lost a 


_ shilling and found a ha’penny? ”’ 


‘**Tis a pity you couldn’t find a fellow to the one 
you got ’’’, Mrs. Tim took upon herself to reply, ‘‘ when 
you have the little yoke made so grand only for wanting 
that ’’. 

‘* Half a pair of anything’s half nothing ’’, Tim 
averred, ‘‘ and no mortal use ”’. 

‘* Unless you might be matching it yet ’’, Mrs. Tim 
persisted, not to be put off with generalities. 

‘* Very belike, sure enough ”’, Tim said sarcastically, 
‘‘ we’re apt to get the chance of picking up a one of 
them extry wheels the bastely motor-cars do be carrying 
along, in case aught would delay them when they’re out 
for smothering people under stinking dust ”’. 

‘* It’s well to be them ’’, Moggy looked up from her 
dejection to remark, ‘‘ skyting about the roads wher- 
ever they plase, lame or no, or for that matter, whether 
they've e’er a foot on them at all 

‘* Maybe it’s well, then, to have the teeth shook out 
of your head, and the bones shook crooked in your 
joints '’, said Mrs. Tim, ‘‘ for that’s the way a dale of 
them look to be with all their tattering around. More 
particular them little low affairs that you hear coming 
thump-thump, as if they was breaking up the stones 
before them with wooden mallets, and that whirrl past 
like a thing towing after a twist of lightning. Many 


! a time I’ve thought I’d scarce wonder to see the chap 
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sitting on it falling in pieces, with the arms and legs 
flying off him, ere he was out of me sight. The ould 
ass-cart might be better after all.” 

‘‘ I’ve got ne’er a one’’, said Moggy. 

‘‘ If we’d had another ass itself to be selling ’’, said 
Tim, ‘‘we might ready enough make out a pair of 
wheels. But I never knew them bastes so hard to come 
by. You’d as aisy get a prize pig straying out of a 
show.”’ 

‘‘ Off a motor-car bedad!”’ taciturn Dan suddenly 
ejaculated, and fell silent again, apparently without 
having contributed anything of value to the discussion. 

‘“ Ah, sure, coming round by Mercerstown we'll be 
next month or so anyhow to see what way are you, 
woman alive. And by that time there mightn’t be any 
lameness on you to spake of. So you’ve no call to be 
fretting till then’’, Mrs. Dan exhorted her sister-in-law 
encouragingly. Yet the prospect seemed to Moggy 
vague and comfortless, and she retired to rest dis- 
consolate. 

She thought she could have hardly fallen asleep when 
she was roused by Dan with the ass-cart waiting ready. 
To the increase of her grief at departing, he bundled 
her peremptorily into the vehicle, giving her no time 
to collect the few bits of things that she wanted to take 
with her, nor to bid the sleepers farewell, not even her 
favourite little Pandeen, for whom she had prepared a 
keepsake—a ‘‘ corncrake ’’ pipe made of hollow stalks. 
Ruefully she started, supposing herself bound for 
Mercerstown, but her destination proved to be not 
nearly so distant. For Dan stopped quite close by, on 
the top of Tinagarry Hill. Here she abruptly alighted, 
at his bidding, and seated herself on the bank under a 
crest of roadside beeches. Then she noticed with 
surprise that Tim’s unfinished cart lay overturned near 
a tree, against the silvery stem of which leaned the 
useless solitary wheel. ‘*‘ Who at all took and lugged 
them up to this place? ’’ Moggy wondered. 

‘* Meself ’’, said Dan. ‘‘ And don’t you be meddling 
with them while I’m gone.”’ 


‘“ Where are you off to now?’’ Moggy enquired | 


uneasily. 


‘‘Laving the yoke back I am, not to have them | 


delayed quitting ’’, said Dan. 

‘And what’s becoming of me, that can’t walk a 
perch? ’’ said Moggy. 

‘‘Nothing ’’, said Dan. ‘‘ Stop where you are quiet 
till I’m back. I won’t be too long. Some sort of a 
lift I’ll get you, if it’s only a pig-creel. . . . There'll 
be motor-cars going by to gh Crum this fine day ’’, 
he added, ‘‘ but not for a good while. It’s early 
yet.” 

Dan in fact did tolerably soon return leading the 
second ass, and it was a long time before anybody else 
appeared. During the interval his sole remark 
addressed to Moggy was: ‘‘ Whisht’’. At last the 
remainder of his prediction began to come true, 
heralded by a hooting from the foot of the hill, where- 
upon, rising quickly, he dropped a few fragments of 
splintered paling into the dust beside the overset cart, 
and stood contemplating it with distracted mien. 
Presently moaning up to the summit slid the motor- 
car, large, luxuriously appointed, driven by a very 
smart chauffeur, who slowed down at a warning notice- 
board, and was desired to stop on his master’s observ- 
ing what seemed to be the victim of an accident. 
‘* Have you come to grief? ’’ Dan was asked in a tone 
of sympathetic curiosity. 

‘*Troth have I so, your Honour ’’, he replied. 
‘* Look at me wheels. Just gathering up some bits I 
was of one of them, that they mightn’t be destroying 
anything else driving by this way.”’ 

““Hard lines!’’ his Honour said with sympathy 
more strongly accentuated. 

‘* Sure I’m well off ’’, Dan said resignedly, ‘‘ when 
we didn’t lose our lives all-out ’’. 

‘* How did it happen? ’’ pursued the kind enquirer. 

‘Twas one of them bikes-bewitched, you might call 
them, your Honour ’’, said Dan, ‘‘ come tearing full-tilt 
over the top of the hill, and catched a hold of our off- 
hand wheel, that just flew into smithereens, and lucky 


| for us belike, or thrailing us down after him he’d be. 


For divil an atom of the fellow stopped, but off he took 
with himself, not so much as leoking back, no more 
than if he was after running over a blind rat.”’ 

‘* Those abominable little machines ’’, said the owner 


of the big car indignantly, ‘‘ are a positive pest—a 


public nuisance. They shouldn’! be allowed on the 
roads. It’s they that are accountable for ninety-five 
per cent. of the motor accidents.’’ 

** Deed are they ’’’, said Dan. ‘‘ If it wasn’t only for 
laving the ass and me sister astray up here, I’d ha’ 


' legged it down to the barracks below to try could they 


stop him by telegraph, and get him charged with 


_ ruinating me good cart on me. But he’s away agin 


now. I wouldn’t be too bad if it was anything except 
the wheels; patching it up I could be. I might even 
make an offer at mending this one. But the other’s 
past praying for. Buying a pair I’ll have to be, the 
first time I can put me hand on the price of them—or 
on the tail of a bat.”’ 

“A lovely wheel it was, to be sure ’’, Moggy’s voice 
piped from the background. ‘‘ Double the size of the 
one we’ve got.’’ She had become dimly aware of the 
situation, and felt bound to assist. Her remark elicited 
merely a repressive scowl from Dan, his Honour being 
occupied with something that jingled clearly. 

‘* Perhaps you have it there ’’, he said, laughing, as 
he handed to Dan a small object on which the sunlight 
sparkled, ‘‘ and if I fall in with your friend I’ll give him 
a piece of my mind’’, 

‘“* Right enough I have it’’, Dan exulted, while the 
car hummed away out of hearing. ‘‘ Plenty to set you 
rowling on as sound a pair of wheels as any in Ireland. 
Wasn’t it the true word I said last night, Moggy, that 
we’d get a wheel off one of them motor-cars? ”’ 


COMEDY AND CANT. 
By Joun PALMER. 


HE English public to-day occasionally tolerates 
a good comedy. But this is an accident. 
Generally speaking, there is no public to-day for 


| comedy. English dramatists dare not write good. 


comedy. They know that English managers dare not 
produce it. It is not that the English public is stupid. 
The stupidity of the English public is grossly exag- 
gerated—more especially by incompetent authors, who, 


| being unable plainly to say what they mean, fall foul 


of the public for not understanding them. The Eng- 
lish public to-day is neither more stupid nor less than 
the public of Chapman or Moliére. Why, then, will 
they not endure good comedy, such as Chapman and 
Moliére dared in their generation to write? There is 
nothing, on purely intellectual grounds, against it. 
Intellectually there is nothing in Chapman or Moliére 
beyond excellent good sense within reach of any audi- 
ence to-day. Any playgoer with brains enough to work 
a sum in simple practice or to understand book-keeping 
by double entry can quite easily follow the simple 
thought and logic of a play by Moliére; and there are 
quite enough people in London intellectually equal to 
these elementary mental processes to keep English 
comedy, intellectually, in a state of health. There is 
nothing particularly wrong with the brains of this 
generation. Why, then, is English comedy to-day on 
the whole so utterly contemptible? 

The answer is too obviously and unhappily written 
upon every second play produced in the West of 
London to be easily missed. The English are not more 
stupid to-day than the English of London in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century; but they are infinitely 
less honest. English comedy to-day passes in a breath 
from the cant of virtue to the cant of vice. It is stulti- 
fied by moral cowardice and intellectual hypocrisy. 
The theatre to-day is the last stronghold of the puritan 
conscience—not the honest and fine conscience of 
Cromwell and Bunyan; but the conscience which makes 
cowards of us all, sneaking from life, shutting out all 


' the heartening ironies, absurdities and horse-laughter 
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of this inexhaustible comic pageant. There is on the 
English comic stage to-day neither vice in its own 
image nor virtue in its proper feature: only a_per- 
petual shuffling from the point ; an uneasy slurring and 
slubbering of the things that matter. There is 
no limit to the moral pusillanimity of our Eng- 
lish comedy. The normal English comedy is 
usually compounded of two strains. First there is the 
cant of wickedness. An English audience likes in a 


harmless sort of way to feel that it is a devil of a 
fellow. Accordingly, we have the naughty hero or | 
heroine of whom dreadful things are vaguely sug- | 
gested. There is no reality in this suggestion, or (it is 
really the same thing) in the people at whom it is 
aimed. ‘There is no real wickedness anywhere. It is — 


all contemptible hypocrisy—everybody pretending to be | 


more wicked than anybody knows how to be. This 
wicked convention in turn gives way to an equally 
offensive, because it is equally dishonest, convention 
of sentimerttal virtue. 
wicked hero or heroine turns out to be thoroughly 
respectable and not at all unpleasant. The virtue, 
when it comes, is naturally no more real than the vice. 
Nobody believes in it. Nobody wants to believe in 
anything. It is a natural corollary to an hour or so 
spent in pretending we are abnormally wicked to spend 
another hour or so pretending we are abnormally good. 
Since no one in the play or out of it has for a single 
moment been honestly either one or the other we can 
pass from one to the other without serious moral dis- 
turbance. There is no reason why a hypocrite who 
pretends to be a man of the world should not shake 
hands as a comrade with a hypocrite who pretends 
to be a pure fool. 

What we need in England to-day is not so much an 
intellectual as a moral renaissance. We must get back 
intellectual honesty into our modern comedy; and 
intellectual honesty is more a quality of the will than of 
the brain. When we can get English people to face 
life as English popular audiences faced it in the six- 
teenth century, and as English gentlemen-amateurs 
faced it in the seventeenth century, comedy again will 
flourish upon English soil. Chapman did not write 
better comedies than Mr. Sutro because he had a better 
head, but because he was not writing for an audience 
of pretentious humbugs. Wycherley did not write 
better satire than Mr. Shaw because Wycherley had 
bigger brains, but because he was writing for an audi- 
ence that was ready to face facts. Even the audiences 
of Mr. Shaw—audiences which are beginning to break 
loose from the comedy of cant—are not ready to face 
facts—the unemasculated facts of true comedy. Mr. 
Shaw writes for an audience which is only ready to 
face blue-books; and, even so, it makes an immense 
fuss of its inconsiderable heroism. 

The immediate occasion of this outbreak, of course, 
is Mr. Sutro’s new comedy at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Mr. Sutro’s comedy is good enough to serve, without 
incongruity, as the text of a serious discussion. It 
is admirably typical. It is supposed to illustrate the 
author’s conviction that of two virtues chastity is con- 
ceivably of less importance than charity. How such a 
theme would be handled by a writer of Mr. Sutro’s 
intellectual competence if he were writing for an audi- 
ence not utterly incapable of seriously weighing the 
issues may be agreeably imagined. But Mr. Sutro 
knows that a comic writer to-day who presents a theme 
of that character and runs away may live to write | 
another day. Therefore he does not handle his theme | 
at all. The heroine’s supposititious inchastity having 
served its turn, the facts are lightly explained away as 
not so very dreadful. Her past is merely the result of 
her possessing all the virtues of a perfect wife. The 
hero has not to choose between marrying a faithful | 
shrew and marrying a charitable and fascinating 
woman who would undoubtedly decorate his forehead 
in the approved Elizabethan manner. Nor has the 
audience ,to choose which of these women it shall 
admire. The hero marries all the virtues in a lump, 
and the audience, having spent a most dashing evening | 
in the company of an ‘‘ unmentionable ’? woman, can 
congratulate itself that so prettily dressed and so | 


The unspeakable past of the 


amiable a creature is, after all, competent enough in 
chastity to enjoy the domestic felicity of a happily 
married wife. 

Clearly, then, it is not brains that we want in our 
English comedy, but courage. Mr. Sutro’s play is full 
of brains ; but obviously it is not comedy. That a man 
of Mr. Sutro’s calibre should solemnly create an atmo- 
sphere of naughtiness about his heroine in order that 
he may as solemnly disperse it; that he should clearly 
present a situation and as clearly refuse to deal with 
it; that he should fall from imperfect irony to imperfect 
sentiment; that he should oscillate between virtue that 
does not matter and vice that does not exist—this is 


| clear proof that something is wrong with English 


In a word, English comedy to-day has no 
kernel of reality. Mr. Sutro writes his play like a 
juggler tossing balls which are never there. His play 
is a stricken field between two dismal hypocrisies—the 
hypocrisy of a respectable reclusion affecting to find a 
zest in the wickedness of an imaginary world and 
the hypocrisy of a disreputable intellectual cowardice 
insisting that only such wickedness shall be tolerated 
in our comic theatres as is susceptible late in the even- 
ing of an agreeable explanation. There is nothing in 
Mr. Sutro’s play for Mr. Sutro’s wit to get home 
upon. He is merely biting and snapping at the air, 
executing with enormous resource a sort of St. Vitus 
egg-dance in a china shop. There is no imagina- 
tive energy in English comedy to-day, because its 
authors can never forget all the things that, for middle- 
class decency’s sake, must be avoided. It continually 
collapses into sentimental drivel (as in Mr. Sutro’s 
stuff about seaweed on the beach), because sentimental 
drivel is the inevitable Nemesis of mockery which is 
not strongly rooted in satire. There is little to choose 
between the oldsters and the youngsters. The oldsters 
are sentimental about people who wear fine under- 
clothing. The youngsters are sentimental about people 
who wear no underclothing at all. There is no real 
difference in kind. 


comedy. 


MIXED ARTS. 
By C. H. Coitins BAKER. 


PERA and diagrams of mental states are the most 
O flagrant cases of mixed arts. Opera, | suppose, 
will eventually pass into the limbo of outgrown 
phases to join this type of ‘‘ anecdotic’’ paint- 
ing. The strange thing is that we still unrea- 
soningly tolerate its radical absurdity for the sake 
of its music, for, of course, as far as the music is con- 
cerned, we all recognise that we should be much hap- 
pier without the plot and the acting, in which few 
believe at all. But notwithstanding, we blindly per- 
sist in the remarkable superstition that the really first- 
class way of hearing music—the most abstract of the 
arts, man’s mind expressed through sound and all 
that—is to see a troupe of singers act abominably in 
very trying circumstances. Pure musical conditions 
have nothing whatever to do with visible matter; pure 
painting has nothing to do with sound or anecdotal 
jokes or conceptual symbols. Artists who try to make 
music carry visible anecdote and import occult sym- 
bolism into pictorial conditions sin against their art. 

But before going further into the mixed arts of the 


_ London Group or Bomberg-Lewis school of diagram- 


matists, which is the more unpardonable because it 
protests the purity of its intentions, I would enter a 


| caution against the abuse of this mixed arts argument. 


Special objection must be made to the prevalent mis- 
conception of the word rhythm. Art critics have been 
gravely reprimanded for talking about the rhythm of 
design by people who would monopolise the word 
for poets and musicians. Such a view seems to 
me false in whatever way you look at it. For by 
what right, derivative or natural, is this term, which 
after all is only a symbol for an universal quality, 
limited to one or two modes of rhythm expression? I 
can only suppose that these monopolists make the mis- 
take of crediting vocabulary with an absolute value 
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instead of realising that at best it is but an attempt 
to find a current working description of indefinable 
consciousness. None, | take it, will deny that the 
Parthenon Frieze, a Rubens or a Titian produces an 
emotion analogous with that derived from the splendid 
movements of athletes, animals, and waves. _—Pudds 
is the Greek label for the cause of such general 
emotions, be it action, measure or proportion. Poets 
and musicians doubtless give a similar kind of feeling 
through sound, but the emotion is an universal pro- 
perty. As for the date of pictorial use of the term, 
the first of Hsieh Ho’s famous Canons of Painting (6th 
century) is best rendered in English as ‘* rhythmic 
vitality ’’, or, more fully, ‘* life movement of the spirit 
through the rhythm of things’’. This quality, in short, 
which we fumble to capture by a word is one of the un- 
failing characteristics of all great art, which makes me 
think that there is nothing improper in artists or their 
critics using the term aptly. 

And now for the London Group, in the context of 
mixed arts. Painting and sculpture necessarily appeal 
to sight; hence a pure and self-explanatory pictorial art 
is that which is wholly concerned with visible thing's 
and qualities apprehended through visual perception. 
| need not say that in proportion to our powers we 
apprehend in visible facts a great deal more, or but a 
little more, than a camera records. The point is that 
pure pictorial art is concerned with the general 
universal meaning of life as perceived through our 
eyes. Once an alien demand is made upon us the art 
has become crossed with another. Here, of course, is 
the whole question of ‘‘ illustration ’’ and anecdotic 
painting, and I will only say that, provided the story 
told is universal in its nature and interpreted in terms 
of universal significance, illustration is pure art. If, on 
the other hand, the story is particular in nature, or 
treated by a painter who has seen no fundamental and 
permanent humanity in it, his illustration is mixed art, 


and cannot be understood save by reference to some | 


special anecdotic allusion. An Entombment or Cruci- 
fixion by Rembrandt, though illustration, is pure art, 
whereas ‘‘ Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman’”’ or 
‘* Speak, Speak !’’ is mixed. 

The performances of Mr. Wyndham Lewis and 
troupe in the Goupil Gallery are of the species to 
which ** Uncle Toby ’’ and ‘‘ Speak, Speak !’’ belong. 
They are called ‘‘ Christopher Columbus ’’, ‘‘ In the 


Hold ’’, and so on, and if we take them as genuine ex- . 


pressions of emotion or consciousness we must suppose 
that they represent their author’s ideas of Columbus, of 
being in a ship’s hold or on a funicular railway. But 
by no kind of sophistry can their painters maintain that 
these ideas are purely pictorial. No man sees Columbus 
as an arrangement of triangles and stripes and circles 
and something that looks like a fragment of an ancient 
bicycle. No man in a ship’s hold sees pale blue and 
black strips, zig-zags and rhomboids. If he has the 
sort of mind that is amused by constructing a system of 
elaborate private symbols for his concept of his own 
mental or emotional sensations, well and good. But in 
painting diagrams of these concepts he is really depend- 
ing on the non-pictorial and alien interest quite as much 
as Leslie and Millais relied on outside allusion when 
they painted ‘‘ Uncle Toby ”’ and ‘‘ Speak, Speak !”’ 

There is, of course, another way of tackling these 
performances; indeed there are many ways. The 
simplest is to judge them on their practical amount and 
consequences. What, for example, does Mr. Lewis’s 
conception of Columbus come to? What calibre of in- 
telligence does it reflect? What consequences can it 
have in enlarging humanity’s view of that man’s divine 
resolution and endurance? Why, again we may ask, 
do an Eisteddfod, a Funicular, Christopher Columbus, 
and the overmante! in Lord Drogheda’s house all work 
out so suspiciously alike if the sources of their inspira- 
tion are trustworthy? To me this business suggests a 
Spiritualistic séance at which the medium gets 
en rapport with Sophocles and Hannibal and General 
Booth, who all with curious accord betray the intellect 
that we associate, justly or unjustly, with an Upper 
Tooting mothers’ meeting. 


| all-embracing sympathy. 


_ (1835). 


. dusting ! 


The recent exhibition of British, pottery at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club included a late seventeenth cen- 
tury plate, whose decoration is so intimately related to 
another type of art abounding in the London Group 
that | will quote a criticism passed on it by a_ well- 
known writer. He says that it manifesis ‘‘a really 
crude, barbaric and brutally clownish idea of deforma- 
tion, devoid of structural sense and vital rhythm, ex- 
pressive only of a beery jocularity ’’. Now, these hard 
words are not mine, though I realise that the decoration 
belongs to the family of which Mr. Adeney’s ‘* Land- 
scape ’’ (32) or Mme. Finch’s No. 37 might fairly be 
selected as London Group types. The criticism 
must be most disconcerting to a sect that has been 
taught by its prophets that really crude barbarism, the 
genuine Omega workshop brand, is blessed. The writer 
of the criticism, I should add, is Mr. Roger Fry. 

In the Carfax Gallery Mr. Ihlee has an exhibition of 
considerable achievement and great promise. For the 
early period of a young painter this show is unusually 
stimulating and personal. In some of his pictures, for 
instance ‘* On the Road ’’, ‘‘ Behind the Garage ’’, and 
‘*Le Bon Dieu Sort de l’Eglise’’, he expresses an 
extraordinary spontaneity and intuition. He does not 
manage to sustain this rare and unconscious quality all 
through his pictures; some of his figures have it, 
others are but counters in a game of design. But what 
young artist has ever produced a complete stock of 
mastery ready made? Only life will endue a man with 
In the meantime, if Mr. 
Ihlee can steer resolutely through the temptations of 
mannerism and fashionable easy effectiveness that 


_ beset him from outside, and avoid a certain photo- 


graphic tendency foreshadowed in one or two of his 
pictures, he should be what people are beginning to 
consider due—something serious to go on with. For it 
is about time that the younger generation and its rebel- 
lions and discontents came to fruition. 


THE BRONTE PORTRAITS: THE FULL STORY. 


HE Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, with 
Mr. C. J. Holmes, the Director of the Gallery, 
are fortunate in having secured—at the suggestion of 
Mr. Reginald J. Smith, K.C., acting for Mrs. Nicholls, 
the widow of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, formerly 
the husband of Charlotte Bronté—two paintings, one a 
portrait of Emily Bronté (1845), the other a group of 
the three sisters, Anne, Emily and Charlotte Bronté 
Both were the work of their brother Patrick 
Branwell Bronté. They were purchased at an in- 
dependent valuation. There are no other authentic 
portraits of the sisters at this period, unless account be 
taken of a crude drawing of them with their brother, 
photographs of which are to be obtained at the Bronté 
Museum. This drawing was probably by Branwell 
Bronté or by one of his artist friends, but the original 
has disappeared. The portraits were on view for the 
first time last week when, appropriately enough, the 
crayon drawing by George Richmond of Mrs. Gaskell 
was also shown. Close by were the portrait of 
Charlotte Bronté (1850) by George Richmond (which 
was drawn at the instance of Mr. George Smith and 
bequeathed to the Gallery by Mr. A. B. Nicholls), and 
Mr. John Collier’s portrait of George Murray Smith, 
her friend and publisher. 

The story of this treasure-trove may be briefly told. 
That Branwell Bronté had painted one or more portrait 
groups of his three sisters was well known. One group 
was shown to Mrs. Gaskell—on her visit to Haworth 
in 1853—by Charlotte Bronté. There was also a photo- 
graph of this group, taken on glass by a Haworth 
photographer, before it became injured by folding as 
we see it to-day; but of the original painting all trace 
had been lost for fifty years until about six months 
ago, when Mrs. Nicholls, with her niece, found to her 
great surprise two paintings in a parcel at her home in 
Banagher. The parcel had lain for years on the top 
of a wardrobe, undisturbed except for occasional 
The larger canvas proved to be the long-lost 
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group described by Mrs. Gaskell—it was folded into 
four, though, as is evident, it had at some time been 
folded still smaller, into eight sections. The other 
painting was of Emily Bronté; this Mrs. Nicholls 
remembers to have seen. She also remembers Mr. 
Nicholls saying that he had cut it out of a group 
because he considered it a good likeness of Emily, 
whereas those of Charlotte and Anne were bad like- 
nesses, which he had given to the servant to be 
destroyed. 

After the death of Charlotte Bronté (then Mrs. 
Nicholls) in 1855, Mr. Nicholls still lived at Haworth 


with the Rev. Patrick Bronté until the death of the | 


latter in 1861, when Mr. Nicholls removed to Ireland. 
At this time the portraits were doubtless taken from 
their frames and put in a parcel for removal. It is a 
great pity that one should have been ruthlessly folded 
and the other as ruthlessly cut. Both pictures were in 
a deplorable condition when found, looking more like 
tattered relics than works of art. The paint in places 


threatened to leave the canvas. But they have now | 
been very skilfully stretched, mounted on canvas with- | 


out restoration, and framed under glass. From the 
point of view of the expert it is better to have the 
portraits in this condition, as painted, than that they 
should have passed through the hands of a clumsy 
restorer. They are now, after many changes and 
chances, safe in a permanent home. 

Of the portrait group, ‘‘ which for some years stood 
at the top of the staircase at Haworth Parsonage, 
exactly facing the door of the little room that had 
been the children’s nursery’’, Mrs. Gaskell in her 
“* Life of Charlotte Bronté’’, says: 


‘*T have seen an oil-painting of his (Branwell Bronté’s), done 


I know not when, but probably about this time (1835). It was a | 


group of his sisters, life size, three-quarters length; not much 
better than sign-painting as to the manipulation; but the like- 
nesses were, I should think, admirable. I could only judge of 
the fidelity with which the other two were depicted from the 
striking resemblance which Charlotte, upholding the great frame 


of canvas, and consequently standing right behind it, bore to her | 


own representation, though it must have been ten years and‘ more 
since the portraits were taken. The picture was divided almost 
in the middle by a great pillar. On the side of the column 
which was lighted by the sun stood Charlotte in the womanly 
dress of that day of gigot sleeves and large collars. On the 


deeply-shadowed side was Emily, with Anne’s gentle face resting | 


_ appeared in a style of costume quite ten years or more 
behind the prevailing fashion—natural, perhaps, in a 
remote village and before they had been out much in 
the world. 

_ The portrait of Emily Bronté, which reveals her 
when she must have been at the height of her powers, 
has evoked the admiration of all who care for her work. 
The painting has all the appearance of an old-world 

_ fresco, a peculiarly fitting background for the pale face 

and the wistful eyes of one who, unflinching, met an 

_ early death. Looking at the portrait and remembering 

that her poetic genius was unrecognised during her 

lifetime, one recalls the last poem which was found on 

_ her desk after death: 


‘* No coward soul is mine— 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere : 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear ’’. 


Although the date of the portrait can only be a matter 
of conjecture, 1845 has been assigned to it on the 
evidence of the costume, and also on the fuller develop- 
ment of the powers of the artist as compared with the 
group of his sisters executed in 1835. 
Patrick Branwell Bronté, to whom we owe these 
portraits, showed early promise as an artist, studying 
under William Robinson, the portrait painter, of Leeds. 
There was later a plan for sending him to the Royal 
Academy which did not mature. That he succeeded 
in painting adequate portraits of his three sisters—for 

which we have the assurance of Mrs. Gaskell and of 

Mr. Nicholls—shows that, had he lived, he might have 
- been eminent as an artist. But here is the brother, who 
had such a high opinion of his own abilities, and 
esteemed himself capable of great things, indebted to 
the fame of his more brilliant sisters for the survival of 
| his work. 

As regards these portraits the nation has figured as 
the collector; other collectors will be afforded their 
opportunity of acquiring items of great interest and 
_ importance next May, when I understand that every- 

thing that remains of the Brontés in the hands of Mrs. 
Nicholls will be sold in London, including many MSS. 


and some furniture. 
W. J. W. 


on her shoulder. Emily’s countenance struck me as full of | 


power; Charlotte’s of solicitude; Anne’s of tenderness. The 
two younger seem hardly to have attained their full growth, 


though Emily was taller than Charlotte; they had cropped hair | 


and a more girlish dress. I remember looking on those two sad, 
earnest, shadowed faces, and wondering whether I could trace 
the mysterious expression which is said to foretell] an early death 


I had some fond, superstitious hope that the column divided their | 


fates from hers, who stood apart in the canvas, as in life she 


survived. I liked to see that the bright side of the pillar was | 


towards her—that the light in the picture fell on her; I might 
more truly have sought in her presentment—nay, in her living 
face—for the sign of death in her prime. They were good like- 
nesses, however badly executed.” 


Later, quoting from a letter she wrote to a friend 


during her visit to Haworth in 1853, Mrs. Gaskell 


adds: 


**One day Miss Rronté brought down a rough, common-looking 


oil-painting, done by her brother, of herself—a little, rather | 


prim-looking girl of eighteen—and the two other sisters, girls of 


sixteen and fourteen, with cropped hair, and sad, dreamy-looking | 


eyes.”’ 
Miss Ellen Nussey, in her account of her first visit 
to Haworth (22 April 1837) has recorded her impres- 


THE THREE GRACES. 


‘*The ‘ Muses’ banished’’! Yes, but see 
Nature the vacuum abhors, 
So we despatch our gentle Three,* 
The ‘‘ Graces ’’, to the voided shores; 
’Tis but a third of those deported, 
| But what of that?—they’re better sorted. 


Brave Mann has sailed; his fellows stay 
Only to pack the brief portmanteau, 
Then after him, as who would say, 
In parvo multum, tot pro tanto. 
Pro-Boers all! The gracious quota 


Should touch the heart of stony Botha. 
Morris Bent. 


sions of the personal appearance of Emily and Anne | 


Bronté: 


‘Emily Bronté had by this time acquired a lithesome, graceful 
figure. She was the taliest person in the house, except her father. 


Her hair, which was naturally as beautiful as Charlotte’s, was in | 


the same unbecoming tight curl and frizz, and there was the same 
want of complexion. She had very beautiful eyes—kind, 


kindling, liquid eyes; but she did not often look at you; she was | 


too reserved. Their colour might be said to be dark grey, at 
other times dark blue, they varied so. She talked very little. 
She and Anne were like twins—inseparable companions, and in 
the very closest sympathy, which never had any interruption. 

** Anne—dear, gentle Anne—was quite different in appearance 
from the others. She was her aunt’s favourite. Her hair was 
a very pretty light brown, and fell on her neck in graceful curls. 
She had lovely violet-blue eves, fine pencilled eyebrows, and 
clear, almost transparent complexion.’’ 


The group was certainly painted about 1835—the 
date assigned to it by Mrs. Gaskell; so the sisters 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE KING AND THE CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—As a rule the less the exercise of the “ Royal 
prerogative ’’ the better. None the less, there have been 
times, and will be times, when the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative would seem absolutely essential, and had it not 
been thus it would have been expunged from the written 
(or unwritten) Constitution long ago. Fortunately it is 


*Mr. Jim Larkin, Mr. Tom Mama, and Mr. Ben Tillett. 
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still within the Sovereign’s power to exercise this Royal assuredly be relegated to the waste-paper basket—the only 


prerogative. More, it is absolutely imperative that King 
George should do so now. This may seem strong language, 
but I am not afraid to use it, and I am only surprised that 
others have not spoken equally plainly in the Press and out 
of the Press long ago. Yet I would not have it assumed 
that I am utterly opposed to the Irish Home Rule Bill, for 
Iam not. Neither am Ia Tory! Yet I do affirm and insist 
that the present Ministerial measure should be strictly revised 
and amended to such an extent as to prevent Irish repre- 
sentation in the British House of Commons the moment any 
such Home Rule Bill should come into effect. For it would 
be monstrous absurdity and shameful injustice to withhold 
British “ interference ”’ from Irish political and civic affairs 
and yet to permit Irish interference with British political 
and civic affairs and interests. But that is not to say that 
Ireland (which would still remain an integral factor and 
section of the British Empire) should not be represented in 
strictly Imperial affairs. That might be provided for by 
Irish representation in the House of Lords. Then, again, 
the cause and question of Ulster must be considered and a 
settlement insisted upon. In other words, it is the duty of 
the King to step in at this juncture and to insist upon both 
revision and compromise. Then, if the Government should 
refuse, or fail to agree upon such conditions, it is imperative 
that King George should exercise his prerogative and compel 
the Government to appeal to the nation. 
duty, neither more nor less. His responsibility would then 


That is the King’s 


cease, whether in case of the defeat of the Liberals or their | 


success. 


He would simply have done his duty and approved himself _ 


both King and patriot. 


In any event, Mr. Asquith will have to settle with the 


Scotch sooner or later, and should he neglect or sacrifice 
the rights and liberties of Ulster that ultimate reckoning 
will be a stern one. 

SCOTSMAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hove, Sussex, 
2 March 1914. 

Si1r,—I see that your correspondent, Mr. Cook, has taken 
umbrage at my slight reference to his letter, in the SaTURDAY 
Review of the 21st ult. 

Mr. Cook says that his letter was not addressed to the 
King, but to His Majesty’s subjects. I saw that, but his 


letter reminds the King of his duty without being specially | 
addressed to him, as it appeared in a recognised public jour- _ 


nal. 
form. 
I do not share your correspondent’s anxiety, as I contend 
that the Parliament Act is invalid, and for the reasons I 
gave in vour issue of the 21st ult. Therefore, if invalid, the 
Constitution is not altered. 
1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
B. R. THorNTON. 


It gives very good advice, and in rather an exceptional 


CONCESSIONS TO ULSTER 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Westcliff Lodge, Bournemouth, W., 
3 March 1914. 
Sir,—An extremely important point as to the intentions of 


the Government with regard to concessions to Ulster is | 


whether they will include provisions for a suitable adminis- 
tration of the Patronage for that Province. Will they insure 


that all public appointments shall be made on their merits | 


and not from sectarian motives? Also will the Province have 
a right in the first Parliament to veto legislation inimical to 
Ulster’s interests ? 


Ireland—who are in a far more dangerous position under the 
Bill—have similar safeguards provided for them? A Bill 
of shreds and patches, with so-called concessions put forward 
at the last moment merely to gain time to pass English and 
other measures by means of the Nationalists’ vote, must 


Also will the unfortunate million and | 
more of Unionists and Protestants in the south and west of | 


fit place for it—so soon as the electorate have been given the 
chance to show what they think of it and its authors. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Duptey S. A. Cossy. 


WOMEN AND THE VOTE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
8, Royal Parade, Cheltenham, 
10 March 1914. 

Sir,—One of your leader-writers states, in your issue of 
28 February, that ‘‘ we know, in spite of broken windows 
in Whitehall and burned cottages at Walton Heath, that 
not One woman in a thousand really wants a vote”’. As I 
do not lay claim to the power of reading the secrets of all 
hearts, I will not substitute for the guesses of your leader- 
writer guesses of my own as to the exact number of the 
women who “really want’’ to be enfranchised. But I 
should like to point out that the number of women who 
‘“ want a vote ”’ badly enough to identify themselves publicly 
with the suffrage movement greatly exceeds his estimate of 
the total number of genuine suffragist women throughout 
the country. The National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies alone has a membership of over 50,000 persons, of 
whom the bulk are women. This Union is, of course, only 
one of many law-abiding organisations of women which are 
working for woman’s suffrage. And the whole number of 
Liberal or Conservative associations forms only a small 
proportion of suffragist women—just as the members of 
Liberal or Conservative Associations form only a small 
minority of all the Liberal or Conservative electors. 

I am, however, glad to be able to say that the number 
of women who have committed crimes in the hope of 
furthering the women’s suffrage cause is very much less 
than 14,000—or “‘ one in a thousand ”’ of the 14,000,000 
women of the United Kingdom. Possibly your leader-writer 
is one of those anti-suffragist men who refuse to believe that 
women desire liberty unless they are ‘‘ turbulent ’’. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. DorotHEa JORDAN. 


THE ALLEGED FAILURE OF MR. NORMAN 
ANGELL. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAy Review. 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Wright’s letter is so conclusive in sup- 
port of Norman Angell’s position that this letter may be 
considered not worth publication. But, still, something 
may remain to be said on the insane course European 
Governments are now pursuing. Always remember, how- 
ever, that no one country can disarm—the sane man does 
not go about defenceless in the midst of raging lunatics. 

Every emperor, king, ruler or government in Europe 
declares, before God, to be moved only by a desire for 
perpetual peace, and—at the same time—taxes the peoples 
hundreds of millions yearly to educate millions of men to 
destroy one another. What is the education for? For 
war? No: even the greatest Emperor trumpets his delight 
at having preserved peace for forty years. Is the educa- 
tion for peace? Then hundreds of millions are yearly 
wasted in teaching millions of men to do that which their 
rulers, as followers of Jesus Christ, will never allow 
them to do! 

And the delight, the glamour, the chivalry of human con- 
flict? All, in degree, are still to be found in football, polo, 
pig-sticking, hunting; we can even still read with full 
enjoyment of Richard Coeur de Lion, of Saladin, of the 
battles of old, when men met face to face, eye to eye. 

But battles of to-day? The delight, glamour, chivalry 
are all wanting. There is no more than sheer brutal car- 
nage, where each man, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
sees no human enemy, but is shot by or shoots his fellow 
far from sight, unknown, unseen. Read of Hector or 
Achilles and your blood is stirred; you make yourself the 
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hero as you read. Then read of Moltke or Bismarck. 
Again your blood is stirred. But you do not make yourself 
the hero. Your blood is stirred by indignation at the 
bastard use of intellect for human slaughter. Not one 
romance writer ever has used, ever can use, modern battles 


- for the purposes of art—he can use but human details of 


such battles. One can but grin at the idea of an “ Iliad ”’ 
founded on the siege of Paris or an ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ on the 
wanderings of a Moltke or Bismarck. 


_ me particularly was the quick, hurried manner in which 


But there is one objection to international peace which — 
Norman Angell has perhaps not dealt with, and the objec- | 


tion is insuperable. International peace would set free 
hundreds of millions of money yearly for the betterment 
of the lot of millions of human beings now suffering, 
morally, physically and intellectually. 
Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


MR. WELLS IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY Review. 
London, S.W., 
23 February 1914. 

S1r,—I should be glad if you would allow me a little space 
in the Saturpay REviEW to comment on Mr. Wells’s recent 
visit to Russia, an account of which appeared in an article 
in last Saturday’s ‘‘ Daily News’. Mr. Wells has spent a 
fortnight in one or two Russian towns and has seen some- 
thing of Russian life. Let us see what he has seen and what 
he has omitted to see. In a foot-note to the original article 
contributed to ‘* Riech ’’ it was stated that Mr. Wells, unlike 
so many foreigners, has the rare gift of visualising a new 
country in a perfectly detached manner, unprejudiced by any 
previous ideas of his own country. Now, it seems to me that 
while making a sincere attempt to give us a ‘‘ haphazard ”’ 
sketch of Russia, a feat in which he has succeeded, England 
stood the whole time very much before Mr. Wells’s mental 
eye. Indeed, the article in the ‘‘ Daily News ” has the‘sub- 
title, ‘‘ A Study in Contrasts ”’. 

Let me point out some of the more important misstate- 
ments and omissions in Mr. Wells’s article. 

He speaks of ‘‘ clustering domes and cupolas and crosses 
glowing in the soft sunlight of a mild winter’s afternoon ’’. 
But what about the bells in those domes—the soul of the 
thing? The many-toned, peculiar chimes of those bells 
surely deserve a slight mention. For no bells of any country 
or creed, be it Catholic or Protestant or Lutheran, can ever 
rival our Russian bells. Who can listen to the solemn, rich, 
prolonged and melodious voice of the Russian bells—a voice 


in which you can trace every note from crescendo to | 


pianissimo—and pass by indifferent? Those chimes seem to 
linger in the atmosphere, to saturate it one might almost 
say, with tone and harmony. It creates in us a quite peculiar 
frame of mind or “ nastroyenie’’, a word in the Russian 
tongue that has no equivalent in English—a blend of 
melancholy, humility, pathos, magnanimity, even greatness ! 
Mr. Wells is deaf to the voice of our bells. 

‘* Nearly all the shop names and hotel names and such- 
like inscriptions,’? says Mr. Wells, ‘‘ are done in black and 
gold, the two intensest strokes of vision ’’. One cannot but 
admire Mr. Wells’s commercial instinct in describing in- 


scriptions above shops and hotels, but one would like to | 


know something about the architecture of those shops and 
hotels. The style of architecture in Moscow, for example, 
is so strongly individual and characteristic that it appears 
striking even to a native of St. Petersburg. It might also 
be mentioned that the bright, vivid colours of our houses, 
white and red and pink and light biue and glaring yellow, 
set off by the glittering snow, dazzling in the brilliant winter 
sun wherever you look, affect the eyesight so much that 
children with not very strong eyes have to wear in winter 
special blue veils. You never see this in any other country. 
Where was Mr. Wells to miss this picturesque sight ? 

I certainly cannot agree with Mr. Wells that the Russians 
move like the Englishmen. Being a more Eastern race, our 
movements are somewhat slow and languorous, in a word, 
more Oriental. When I first came to London what struck 


English people walked and moved. If Mr. Wells had taken 
the trouble of reading some of our national legends, the 
“* Byliny ’’ for example, or our poetry, he would have learned 
that the deportment of the Russian ‘“‘ belle ”’ is described as 
““swimming”’. ‘She walks”, says the Russian bard, 
“‘swimmingly like a swan ’’—certainly very unlike the 
English short, dry step, which I thought most unbecoming, 
as it sets the whole body in motion. The impression one gets 
of the English walk is a series of ugly jerks. The Russians 
are renowned for their habit of walking very slowly. The 
general aspect of a Russian street reminds one of a Paris 
boulevard, where everybody seems to have a large margin 
of time at his disposal. 

Speaking of Russian women, Mr. Wells says, ‘‘ They are 
far more English than the Americans in style and carriage 
and intonation ”’. 

Now, the American women in feature, figure, and carriage 
are often mistaken for Russians. I have noticed myself 
our striking resemblance to stout Americans of rather low 
stature. This comeliness the Russian and American women 
seem to have in common. Of course, Russian women do 
not ‘‘ nazalise’’. Therefore, so far as ‘‘ intonation ’’ goes, 
Mr. Wells is right. Besides, where does one see in Russia 
that masculine type of woman so common in England? 

Speaking of the broad facial type rarely seen in England, 
‘only once or twice ’’, says Mr. Wells, ‘* have I been struck 
by an un-English physiognomy ”’. Mr. Wells had probably 
the ‘‘ Intelligenzia ” in mind when he made this statement. 
The Russian ‘‘ chern’’ (populace) teems with those un- 
English physiognomies. 

A section of Mr. Wells’s article is called ‘‘ Where Chris- 
tianity is Alive’. So far as I know, Christianity is alive in 
Russia only among the lower classes and among the people 
of an older generation. Among the ‘“ Intelligenzia”’ it is 
a mere perfunctory rite. Our clergy do not conceal their 
alarm at the indifference and even neglect shown by the 
educated classes to all that touches the Church and religion. 

Mr. Wells’s remarks about England have certainly 
humour, if nothing else. ‘‘ No man talks of his religion or 
discusses his aims in life”, he says. ‘It may be that 
Englishmen have no religion and no aims in life; in default 
there is respectability’. Not to talk of or discuss things 
does not imply not to possess them. It is true that the 
Russian is expansive, and, as Gorky rightly says, ‘‘ We 
talk of life more than we live’’. Endless talk, discussions, 
haranguings, are a characteristic feature of Russian student 
circles and of what we call in Russia “studying 
adolescence ’’, and what Meredith more aptly has named 
the ‘‘ blossoming season ’’. ‘‘ Talk less and do more ”’, you 
hear very often in Russia spoken as a rebuke, even taunt. 
We have much “ pigeon-philosophy’”’ of this kind in 
Russia. It is a sort of harmless national vice, just as 
“vodka” is a harmful national vice. We are trying hard 
to cure ourselves of both evils. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. YAKOUNNIKOFF. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S ERUPTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
Bydown, 
Seaford, Sussex, 
9 March 1914. 

Sir,—Your article “* Mr. Galsworthy’s Eruption ”’ in spite 
of its levity and irony admits sympathy with the subjects for 
which Mr. Galsworthy pleads. 

If his plan is impracticable will someone tell us a better 
way to make “ general opinion ”’ one with Mr. Galsworthy, 
who knows, because he has imagination, how a hungry 
child or a caged bird feels? 

Cruelty, oppression, and suffering are, to some of us, the 
things that matter. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. E. Mippieton. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REviEw. 
Sir,—In your correspondence columns of 14 February 
last H. F. Knight likens Hippolyte”’ to the 
‘* stupid woman ‘who in these days plays golf and 


hockey and has no more sense of humour than one of her | 


own sticks ’’. 

He runs down this woman for being bored at a play 
which, as yet, he has not taken the trouble to go and see! 
One cannot help thinking he knows no more of the hockey 
woman than he does of Mr. Granville Barker’s production 
of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’. 

Taking myself as an average hockey player of 15 years’ 
standing, I feel I have a right to protest. Having seen all 
the Barker, Wilkinson, Rothenstein productions, and ap- 
preciating the thought and originality, to say nothing of 
the artistic feeling put into them, I persuaded my ‘‘ luckless 
man” to book two front rows, alas, not in the “ stalls ’’, 
long before the play was produced, in order that we might 
enjoy to the full a play which in such hands could not but 
be of the intensest interest, from both literary and zsthetic 
points of view. 

On all sides I recognised friends from the hockey world, 
and I doubt if there was a bored woman in the whole 
theatre. 

Mr. Cecil Sharp’s dances were extremely interesting from 
our point of view, as many of us could not only recognise 
them, but could dance them ourselves. 

If Mr. Knight really knows a young woman such as he 
describes, he should see that she joins a first-rate hockey 
club, where she would meet intelligent women and learn 
to appreciate the dainty fairyland of the Savoy. 

G. D. 
A London Hockey Club. 


NOT “ ALICE IN WONDERLAND ”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
8 March 1914. 
Sir,—The point as to who is the best ‘* Alice ” may after 
all be a matter of opinion (I ungrudgingly acknowledge the 
charm and cleverness of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’s Alice”. She still 


acts, I believe.) But to apply your correspondent’s estimate _ 


of the performance of “‘ Alice ’’ he saw at the Comedy at 
Christmas to Miss Cora Goffin’s (not ‘‘ Eva ”’ Goffin) acting 
of the part, to me and to others the very embodiment of 
those qualities of refinement, naturalness, grace, intelligence, 
etc., sought for in vain by vour correspondent in his luckless 
visit to the play, were sheer bad criticism. 

The truth of the matter may be that he did not see Cora 
Goffin at all, but the understudy. 

Yours truly, 
MANNING SPROSTON. 


CHRISTCHURCH LADY CHAPEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Christchurch, Hants, 

23 February 1914. 

Sir,—-From Mr. Whall’s letter Mr. Caulfield will see that 
he has got hold of the wrong end of the stick. The plain 
meaning of my letter does not bear the interpretation which 
he puts upon it, though I hesitate to think that he meant 
to treat me unfairly. Of course, I vield to none in looking 
upon Christchurch Parish Church “as an historical build- 
ing’’. It is for that reason that we wish its history to 
remain unobscured by modern additions. Once admit Mr. 
Caulfield’s principle with regard to the glass and we open 
the gate to all Mr. Carée’s proposals. Are there not enough 
modern churches for modern glass-artists and ecclesiastical 
architects to work upon? Why not, then, follow Lord 
Melbourne’s dictum and leave Christchurch alone? 

‘*Templa Dei saxo venerabar structa vetusto.”’ 

Mr. Whall may not like his words, used in conversation, 
repeated; but he knows that | am not responsible for their 
publication. I am grateful to him for an honest candour, 
which his clients here would do well to imitate. 

Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT Druitt 


KING CHARLES’S—HORSE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REvIEW. 
Surrenden Park, 
Pluckley, Kent. 
21 February 1914. 

S1r,—I feel complimented that Mr. H. P. Hain Friswell 
is going to read my ‘‘ Animal Sculpture ”’. 

I am sure that when he has done so he will find that we 
are both in agreement on the points on which he now 
thinks we differ. 

I entirely agree with him that no piece of sculpture is a 
work of art unless it is full of idealism and imagination. 

But I am sure he will also agree with me that if a piece 
of sculpture lacks correct anatomy, or shows the animal 
portrayed in an attitude or movement foreign to that animal, 
it is merely a caricature. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER WINANS. 


RAILS AND THE MAN. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Winchester, Mass., U.S.A., 
25 February 1914. 

Sir,—In an article on the Great Eastern Railway appoint- 
ment, in your current issue, I find it stated, as rebutting the 
assumption that the English are ‘‘ lazy ’’, that ‘‘ they are 
content to use up their energies in byways such as golf or 
scribbling or social enjoyment ’’. 

This is astounding, and can be accounted for only by a 
remarkable change in the meaning of the English language 
since I studied it, with other subjects, in English schools. It 
would have been more reassuring if your defence had under- 
taken to prove that the Englishman attends to business first 
and to pleasure—including the items named—after that is 
disposed of. As matters stand, you most unjustly ascribe 
the American’s business success to an imaginary ‘‘ strange 
power of getting rid of all inconvenient human characteristics 
during early youth ’’, while ignoring the pointed and well- 
grounded criticism of English training which Lord Claud 
Hamilton embodied in his remarks. 

So far as these have been cabled to this country, I am con- 
strained to admit, as an Englishman whose loyalty has stood 
unusual tests, that he has reason on his side. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun S. Hopcson. 


‘* FENELON.”? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Springbank, Hamilton, 
23 February 1914. 
Sir,—Your reviewer of Dr. Janet’s work on Fénelon 
(21 February) gives but faint praise to the latter. I shall 


_ not use the customary expletive. Surely ‘‘ Télémaque ” 


deserves greater commendation. The greatest of French 
critics says of it: ‘*‘ Le Télémaque ’, c’est de l’antique res- 
saissi naturellement, et sans effort par un génie moderne, 
par un coeur chrétien, qui nourri de la parole homérique, 
s’en ressouvient, en liberté et y puise comme 4 la source. 

Littérairement on a beaucoup loué et cherché’ a 


| definir Fénelon, mais nulle part selon moi avec une sensi- 


| expression ne peut rendre 


bilité d’expression plus heureuse et une plus touchante res- 
semblance que dans le passagé suivant, ‘Ce qu’il faisait 
éprouver n’était pas des transports, mais une succession de 
sentiments paisibles et ineffables, il y avait dans son dis- 
cours je ne sais quelle tranquille harmionie, je ne sais quelle 
douce lenteur, je ne sais quelle longeur de graces qu’aucune 
99 
Yours truly, 
James BELL. 


The Editor of THe SaturDAY REVIEW cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
' effort will be ma” to return them. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SPELL OF ROSSETTI. 


“ Aylwin.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. New Issue of 
Illustrated Edition: with an Appendix on the 


Character of D'Arcy. Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net. 
(REVIEWED By GeorGe A. B. Dewar.) 


F books, even good books, and bookish matters, 
there is sometimes a satiety. With those won- 
derful afternoons late in February and early in March 
coming in when the lefgthening of the light is very 
perceptible—about the best experience in an English 
season—we can have too much print. Light out of 
doors at this time—which is not quite like any other 
time in the year—or even light at the open window, has 
a divine quality. It tends to put out print, as 
Jefferies noted that the full sunshine of summer did. 
It is a manifestation of life. But if in this distinctive, 
quick passing period we are still to concern ourselves 
with literary matters, perhaps there is no form more 
agreeable than that which one associates with this book 
and its author. One wants the sense of Nature, of 
purity, the open air; one wants an escape from the 
artificial in literature and life—and at these things, 
above all others, the writer of ‘‘ Aylwin ’’ has obviously 
aimed. A great deal of print is the contrary, the 
absolute denial, of the simple, the open and natural. 
Many bookmen—among them some who are masters 
in the art of literature—notoriously are not strong on 
this side—novelists, critics, philosophers, poets. The 
author of this book belongs to another school. They 
realise this who have spent afternoons with him in a 
room that seems haunted by great figures of painters 
and poets of a past generation, and have heard golden 
words of judgment, praise, and suggestion fall from 
his lips. Equally they know it, too, who have only 
read the story with discernment. 

‘* Aylwin ’’ is nothing, and the author would pro- 
bably say he has achieved nothing, if it is not a work 
of nature. No doubt it has literary strokes of singular 
skill, here and there a tour de force. For example, it 
has the startling scene of the Moonlight Cross— 
which, for imagination and pure effect, a professional 
novelist may envy beyond anything in the book as he 
envies the scene of the baulked wedding in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre ’’ or that of the sardonic gargoyles spoiling Ser- 
geant Troy’s gardening in ‘‘ Far From the Madding 
Crowd ’’. But the real and enduring value of the book 
is surely not in such strokes, but in the perfect natural- 
ness and freshness and simplicity that are breathed all 
through it: that at least is the impression left on us 
oa taking up ‘‘ Aylwin’’ again and going through it 
in this re-issue which it has been no small pieasure to 
handle. 

The re-issue has not been made for selling or for 
circulation purposes—the purpose will be discovered by 
the reader at the close of the tale in an appendix headed 
by the letters D.G.R. and a sonnet. A very little 
addition, scarcely more than a few hundred words; but 
much therein! For it gives in miniature a portrait of 
a man consummate in paint and poesy by his most 
understanding intimate. There is no one or earth 
who can speak of Dante Gabriel Rossetti with quite the 
authority of the writer of ‘‘ Aylwin ’’, in whose arms he 
died; and our knowledge of an intimate does not 
always stop at his death. It can grow and ripen after- 
wards—*‘ Loved deeplier, darklier understood ’’. 

Truly, as Mr. A. C. Benson wrote in the mono- 
graph on Rossetti in the ‘‘ Englishmen of Letters ”’ 
series, ‘‘ there is such a thing as knowing a man too 
well to be his biographer’’. To know very well, in 
such a matter, is often to be silent, however much we 
love and admire; and it is not hard to understand what 
held the author of ‘‘ Aylwin ’’ from writing his friend’s 
‘** Life’. Instead, he contented himself with, as we 
know, putting Rossetti into the character D’Arcy in 
the story; and now, finally, comes this sketch of the 
man, tantalising in its shortness! Everyone who has 
read ‘‘ Aylwin’’ with sympathy will recall the hero’s 
first meeting with ‘‘ Haroun-al-Raschid the Painter ”’ 


| 


' and the passages of bravado and badinage between 


Aylwin, D’Arcy, and De Castro, whose identity 
is quite unmistakable—‘‘ A raconteur of the very first 
order . . . reckless and without conscience . . . his 
complexion [through excessive cigarette smoking] of a 
yellow-green colour, something like a _ vegetable 
marrow "’: his face hairless as a woman’s, yet every 
feature of it masculine. ‘‘ Although his cheek-bones 
were high and his jaw was of the mould of a prize- 
fighter’s, he looked as if he might somehow be a gentle- 
man.’’ So much for De Castro, that swiftest, most 
dreaded, and most notorious of men who have hectored 
in the art world of London. De Castro seems brought 
into the story, however, but as a foil: the great person- 
ality in ‘‘ Aylwin’’ being, of course, his companion, 
D’Arcy, or Dante Gabriel Rossetti—‘‘ the creature of 
varying moods, gay and even frolicsome at one 
moment, profoundly meditative at the next, deeply 
dejected at the next, but always the most winsome of 
men’’. Further, the author applies the word demonic 
to Rossetti: a man with the power, quite unconscious, 
to cast his personality over everyone who came in touch 
with him. 

Rossetti, Mr. Watts-Dunton insists, was even 
greater, subtler, as man and friend than as painter 
and poet. ‘‘ Fine as is Rossetti’s poetry and fine as 
are his paintings, they but inadequately represent the 
man. As to his personal fascination, among all the 
poets of England we have no record of anything equal 
to it.”’ How high is this praise one realises on turning 
from the story and reading through again some of 
Rossetti’s chief ms and his sonnets and fragments 
in the edition published by Ellis six or seven years ago, 
including that exquisite thing ‘‘ The Wood Spurge has 
a Cup of Three’’. ‘‘ The White Ship ’’, ‘‘ The King’s 
Tragedy ”’, ‘‘ The Staff and Scrip”’, ‘‘ The House of 
Life ’’, ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel ’’—written when he 
was nineteen—and perhaps beyond all ‘“‘ Sister 
Helen ’’, they are fired by all the magic of poesy. A 
bitter critic once charged Rossetti with representing 
the fleshly school. Surely in his work he was exactly 
the opposite? A supernatural element lives in nearly 
all of it; and it is spiritual in the highest degree ; 
‘* Jenny ”’ rightly read hardly less so than ‘‘ Scrip and 
Staff ’’. I must confess that I have never been able 
since I was a child to believe in the least in any of the 
supernatural or ghostly things which Rossetti’s poems 
and the story of ‘‘Aylwin’’ are steeped in ; though some 
years ago this unbelief was shaken for a few minutes 
when on waking at early light I appeared to see, to 
be in actual touch with, one who had been dead for 
years. My impression in those moments was that I 
was not only in the company of but recognised by and 
talking with the dead person. The whole vision 
was substantial and intensely vivid. It seemed 
literally to pulse with life. Anything less wraith- 
like could scarcely be imagined. The dress was not 
the dress as I~knew it a few years before, but as I 
perfectly well remembered it to have been some twenty- 
nine or thirty years before in my boyhood, and in 
a time of much mental distress. What was this strange 
thing? I concluded very soon after it had vanished 
that it was a pure sport and unreality produced by ill- 
ness and some disordered nerve; and I am perfectly 
sure now that my conclusion was the right one. 


If any vision should reveal 
Thy likeness, I might count it vain, 
As but the canker of the brain; 
Yea, tho’ it spake and made appeal 


ny might but say I heard a wind 
Of memory murmuring the pasi.”’ 


This is the position, then, of one whose understand- 
ing or power to believe is simply sealed against the 
supernatural, and who is constitutionally unable to 
accept a world of shapes and voices and warnings 
across the threshold. But to feel the greatness, the 
immense power and subtlety of Rossetti’s work one 


| need not be oneself a mystic or a believer in the curses, 


wraiths, or any of the supernatural agencies which are 


_ part of his spell. It is not more necessary than, for a 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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full enjoyment of the supreme poems of the nineteenth 
century, ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner ”’ and ‘‘ Christabel ’’, 
it is necessary to believe in the seaman’s  super- 
stitions about the albatross and in wizardry. To be an 


unbeliever in the supernatural—the earthly super- | 


natural—is in some ways a default or drawback. It 
lays one bare to charges, not necessarily just charges, 
of materialism and of lack of imagination. But not 
for a moment does it interfere with an appreciation of 
the thing as it appears in literature, pure and magical ; 
otherwise good-bye largely to our enjoyment of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s ‘* Aylwin’’, of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Sister 
Helen ’’, of Scott’s ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor ’’. The 
supernatural! is one of the supreme essential things in 
literature. Take it from English poetry and what re- 
mains is mostly second rate. 


THE VIBRATIONS OF MR. HENRY JAMES. 


“Notes of a Son and Brother.” 
Macmillan. 12s. 
{Published this Week | 
I F in any sense we may be said to have outlived the 
expectancy of further surprises from Mr. Henry 
James, it is because he has accustomed us to finding the 
unexpected in everything that he writes. Also, per- 


By Henry James. 


that he became even more acutely conscious of rela- 
tions and vibrations which have neither existence nor 
meaning for the normai world of men. Just as in 
music the ear may be trained to hear overtones to every 
note which are inaudible to the ordinary ear, so Mr. 
james has sensitised his intelligence to become aware 
of a range of emotional overtones of which we are not 
ordinarily conscious, and the consequences of which 
always strike us with amazement because we are 
unaware of the vibrations from which they proceed. 
It is possible in physics to break glasses tuned to vibra- 
tions inaudible to the human ear. In psychics Mr. 
James has frequently shown us the breaking power of 
emotions imperceptible to our understanding. One 
could quote many of his later romances constructed on 
the development of such a theme, and when in “‘A 
Small Boy and Others ’’, he turned from romance to 
autobiography, one was conscious in that enterprise 
that the mere notes on the stave of our ordinary 
biographical notation were few in number and slight 
in significance compared with the emotional harmonics 
to which the writer was listening and in terms of which 


_ he spoke. 


haps, because our expectation has altered from what | 


it was in the days when he was essaying his most 
amazing experiments, when he was shaping romance 
to new ends, and seeking back for its beginnings and 
endings into misty places where they had never been 
looked for. It is this working back, this ante-dating 
of our perceptions, which he achieved with such 
supreme art, that furnishes the delight in volume after 
volume which he has given us with such an unfaltering 
freshness. Those who are deaf to his appeal are apt 


to consider the admiration with which others regard — 


his work as a kind of rather absurd cult, a perverse 


groping after preciousness, which even those who | 


profess it would find difficult to explain. 


Well, it is 


quite possible that, in the fifteenth century, those who | 
were intrigued by that offer of a new world which | 


Christopher Columbus made to Spain were also re- 
garded as suffering from a similar sort of cultured- 
ness. Mr. Henry James to those who read him is not 
a purveyor of doubtful mysteries, but the discoverer of 
a new world. We esteem him not because he com- 


plicates and refines our perceptions, but because he | 


adds to our possessions. It is true he does that by 


showing us what we were unable to see before, and | 


so may be said to cultivate and refine, but the whole 
art of observation consists in little more than such a 
training of sense. 

It can, of course, be urged that the training, if 
carried too far, may produce the illusion of a super- 
sense which becomes aware of things which have no 
real existence. 

To that, perhaps, there can be no convincing answer. 
You cannot apply perceptive tests to the intelligence, 


In these ‘‘ Notes of a Son and Brother ’’ there is no 
change in the method which made the earlier volume 
so suggestive and so charming. If one observes any 
change it is in a slight increase of definition, due per- 
haps to the years with which it deals being less distant, 
and to a reduction in the number of figures which 
somewhat vaguely crowd the memories of childhood. 

There is, as one gladly discovers, a far more intimate 
portraiture of William James than was possible in his 
previous setting, the ‘‘ immediate native and domestic 
air ’’ of his childhood. We are shown him by various 
delightful letters—letters vivid, joyous, graphic; and 
we are enabled to imagine to what amounted ‘“‘ his apti- 
tude for drawing, his possible real mastery of the art 
that was yet in the light of other interests so utterly 
to drop from him ’’; the abrupt abandonment of an art 
which, when younger, he had curiously and earnestly 
exercised, constituting, as his brother puts it, ‘‘ exactly 
the interest of the case ’’. 

There is a drawing of himself in 1866 as a frontis- 
piece, and a facsimile of one of his letters, both showing 
how exceptional was the gift so lightly abandoned by 
one so gifted. 

Another abandonment of art for science—‘‘ science, 
physical science, strenuous science, in all its exacti- 
tude ’’, his brother describes with humorous perception 
of his own relation to the change, and his bewilderment 
at an inveteracy in experiment, ‘‘ often appalling to a 
nature as incurious as mine in that direction, and his 
interest in the ‘queer’ or incalculable effects of 
things ”’. 

Ere that, however, in the days at Bonn, he had 
himself felt something of an intuition, which formed 
later a connecting link with the activities of his brother. 
‘* To feel a unity, a character, and a tone in one’s im- 
pressions, to feel them related and all harmoniously 
coloured, that was positively to face the zsthetic, the 


_ creative, even quite wonderously the critical life, and 


to detect a deficiency in it, equivalent to colour-blind- | 


ness in the eye. 
convince the colour-blind of any departure from normal 
vision. They are persuaded, because they use the 
same descriptions, that they see the same shades, and it 
is just as hard to explain to those who are indifferent 
to Mr. James’s art that he is speaking of something 


Nothing is more difficult than to — 


which they cannot see, and not, in a precious or | 


pedantic way, of something visible to all men. 

It is precisely because his speech is of much that 
many never see at all, and that very few of us do more 
than apprehend dimly, that description presents diffi- 
culties not only to him but to us. He finds himself 
actually faced by a deficiency of terms which have for 
him and for us the same meaning. ‘‘ The very pattern 
and measure of all he was to demand ’’ was, he tells us 
of his youth, “‘ just to be somewhere—almost any- 
where would do—and somehow receive an impression 
or an accession, feel a relation or a vibration’’; and 


the inevitable result of such an expectant attitude was | 


almost on the spot to commence author ”’. 

But of these impressions, which ‘‘ had begun . 
to scratch quite audibly at the door of liberation ’’, he 
adds, ‘‘ what they were of one more or less knew, but 
what they were for was the question that began to 
stir." They were for him ‘‘ not merely all right, but 
were the dearest things in the world ’’; but he had the 
troubled view that ‘‘they were naught without a 
backing, a stout, stiff, hard-grained underside, that 
would hold them together, and of which the terrible 
name was simply science. . . . Never did I quite strike 
it off, I think, that impressions might themselves be 
science-—and this probably because I didn’t then know 
them, when it came to the point, as anything but life ’’. 
How like is that expression of a difficulty to the fashion 
in which the author of ‘‘ The Will to Believe ’’ would 
have phrased it. 

As may be imagined, there is much more than 
William James in this volume. The atmosphere of it 
is like a crowded tapestry, made of people, drawn all 
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of them, great or small, with a delightful indifference 
to their greatness or smallness, and an unfailing sense 
of spiritual interest and what we may call their decora- 
tive effect. 

And none of these portraits is more moving nor more 
charming than that of Mary Temple, with which the 
book concludes. ‘‘ Death, at the last, was dreadful to 
her,’’ writes Mr. James; ‘‘ she would have given any- 
thing to live—and the image of this, which was long to 
remain with me, appeared so of the essence of tragedy 
that I was in the far-off aftertime to seek to lay the 
ghost by wrapping it, a particular occasion aiding, in 
the beauty and dignity of art ’’.. One may be permitted 
to guess to what figure in his wonderful gallery that 
confession refers; but the picture he gives us here 
could scarcely gain anything even from his art; but 
perhaps it is his art which leaves with us her own 
bright words as the last impression of that gay, brave 
soul when sentence of death had just been pronounced 
on her: “‘I feel the greatest longing for summer or 
spring ; I should like it to be always spring for the rest 
of my life, and to have all the people I care for always 
with me! But who wouldn’t like it so? Good bye.’’ 


THE CECIL TRADITION.—II. THE 
SUCCESSORS. 


“The House of Cecil.” By G. Ravenscroft Dennis. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
N May 4th, 1605, Burleigh's two sons were 
created Earl of Exeter and Earl of Salisbury; 
the Salisbury Marquessate dates from 1789 and the 
Exeter from 1801. The Exeter branch has produced 
many good soldiers, but no outstanding figure. The 
first Lord Salisbury, Burleigh’s son by his second wife 
—one of the four most learned women in England—is 
among the most difficult characters in history. He 
became Secretary of State in 1596 and was chief 
Minister until he died, prematurely aged before he was 
fifty, in 1612. Thus his active years were those of a 
period of transition; he carried on the Elizabethan 
tradition into the first period of the Stuarts, but before 
he died all the great questions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had been raised. The Commons and the King 
had held their first debate, amicably conducted, thanks 
to Salisbury’s tact; the Puritans had made their 
demands with a new emphasis, and the watchword of 
uniformity has been cried against them by bishops and 
statesmen; the Roman Catholics, on the other hand, 
their hopes revived by the accession of Mary Stuart’s 
son, were powerful enough, in Ireland especially, 
to require active measures of repression and to com- 
plicate foreign policy by their intrigues; and the Euro- 
pean questions, the balance of power between France 
and Spain, and the support of Protestantism in the 
Netherlands and Germany, which had so great an 
influence on the fate of the Stuarts, had already begun 
to be urgent. With each of these matters Salisbury 
had to deal, and it is no matter for wonder that, con- 
fronted first by one and then by another, he appears 
rather as one who says solvitur ambulando than as a 
Minister of definite aims and fixed principles. It is 
possible, however, to find some clues to a complicated 
character and career. On questions of religious policy 
there is no hesitation or change; the English Church 
as settled must be maintained as a bulwark against the 
Roman Catholics, and in order to maintain it all 
dangerous novelties and variations of belief must be 
repressed, if necessary by force. The Jesuits are ‘‘ the 
only firebrands of Christendom’’, and ‘‘ corrupt the 
very souls and consciences of his Majesty’s simpler 
sorts of subjects with this detestable doctrine, that they 
may not stick at rebellion and conspiracy, when they 
are summoned to it for the good of the Church’’. The 
extreme Puritans are an equal danger. The ‘‘ turbu- 
lent humours of some that dream of nothing but a new 
hierarchy, directly opposite to the state of a Monarchy, 
are the highway to break all the bonds of unity, to 
nourish schism in the Church and Commonwealth. 
It is well said of a learned man there are schisms in 


habit, as well as in opinion, et non servitur unitas in 
credendo, nisi adsit in colendo. Salisbury is evi- 
dently concerned chiefly with the political dangers of 
religious extremes; his view, says Gardiner, was that 
of the man of business in all ages and in all parts of 
the world. There is something of the temperament 
revealed by Melbourne’s favourite query. ‘‘ The Church 
was settled in the glorious days of Elizabeth ’’, we can 
imagine a harassed Minister saying; ‘‘ why can’t you 
let it alone?’’ In foreign policy, although his track was 
sometimes winding, Salisbury was on the whole the 
opponent of Spain, and restrained James in his Spanish 
inclinations, but his ruling conviction was that peace 
was necessary for England, and he regarded the 
possible alliance of Irish Roman Catholics with a 
foreign Power as a convincing argument against war. 
He was very skilled in the craft of politics. He pre- 
pared the way for the accession of James exactly as his 
father had for that of Elizabeth, and was successful in 
preventing any powerful rival from endangering his 
own position. One of his difficulties was the extrava- 
gance of the King, and he tried to check a gift of 
#5,000 to Carr by having the whole sum in silver laid 
out on tables before the eyes of James. The actual 
vision was too much for the Scots King, and he re- 
duced the gift by half. Salisbury lived like a very 
rich man, and it is interesting to know that he accepted 
a pension from Spain, although it certainly did not 
affect his policy, and made considerable sums as 
partner in various privateering expeditions. He was 
certainly less Puritan in his habits than his father. He 
had great delight in hunting and hawking, lost £600 
in a single night at play, and gave lavish entertain- 
ments at Theobalds, which he exchanged for Hatfield 
with James in 1607. Sir John Harington was at one 
of these feasts, and was well-nigh persuaded that he 
had entered Mahomet’s paradise. James and the King 
of Denmark were the guests of honour, and Harington 
says: ‘‘I think the Dane hath strongly wrought on 
our good English nobles, for those, whom I never 
could get to taste good liquor, now follow the fashion 
and wallow in beastly delights. The ladies abandon 
their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in intoxica- 
tion.”’ 

Salisbury was a man of diminutive height, and 
Elizabeth called him her elf and pigmy, while a con- 
temporary, Sir Roger Aston, illustrates his controlling 
influence over the Lords in the phrase, ‘‘ The little 
beagle hath run about and brought the rest of the 
great hounds to a perfect tune ’’. The real seriousness 
of his character is shown by the profession of faith he 
inserted in his will, in order to confute those who ‘‘ are 
apt to censure all men to be of little or no religion, 
which by their calling are employed in matters of 
State, under great kings and princes, as if there was 
no Christian policy free from irreligion or impiety ”’ 
‘* Ease and pleasure quake to hear of death ’’, he said 
in his last illness, ‘‘ but my life, full of cares and 
miseries, desireth to be dissolved ’’. 

The later Cecils of the seventeenth century are 
admittedly a puzzle. It is difficult to understand how 
Salisbury’s son and _ Burleigh’s grandson could 
abandon the cause of Monarchy in England, and so far 
as is known there is no story of personal slighting by 
the King to account for the second Earl’s action. He 
adopted in the end the whole Republican programme, 
becoming a member of the Council of State and one of 
the three discredited Peers who accepted a seat in the 
Commons when their own House was abolished. There 
are three facts, not mentioned by Mr. Dennis, which 
may be urged in support of the view that he acted as a 
moderating influence in his party. He joined with 
Pym in the negotiations for peace with the Queen in 
1643, and with three other Peers in what was probably 
a last effort to save Charles, in December, 1648, and 
he was one of those who declined to take the engage- 
ment in its original form expressing approval of the 
King’s execution. There is a pleasing irony in the 
reflection that through him the Cecils were represented 
in the Westminster Assembly of Divines, but few of 
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the lay members of that long-travailing body gave 
themselves the trouble to attend. The third and fourth 
Earls both made the acquaintance of the Tower, the 
first of them because he supported Buckingham’s 
motion ‘‘ that the last prorogation of Parliament was 
null and void in law ’’; and the second of them is a 
Popish recusant. The first was a violent opponent of 
James II.’s succession; the second so strong a sup- 
porter that he adopted the religion of the ing. 
According to Macaulay, he was represented in popular 
lampoons as a man who had hitherto been the prey of 
gamesters, and who might as well be the prey of 
friars. He repented his change of creed in a cry of 
anguish—‘‘ I changed too soon, I changed too 
soon ’’—when William III. arrived. It is not sur- 
prising that the family abandoned politics after these 
bewildering fluctuations. The three Earls had been 
uniformly unlucky. They had ‘‘ put their money on 
the wrong horse ’’, as the late Lord Salisbury said on 
a famous occasion. 

But great families, like great institutions, possess 
within themselves the seeds of regeneration. In the 
reign of George III., with the seventh Earl and first 
Marquess, the Cecils became politicians again, and 
after two generations the third, and certainly the most 
brilliant, of the great Cecils became Prime Minister. 
His memory is still so fresh that it would be idle to 
dwell upon his career. We may note that in 1867 Lord 
Lytton doubted whether he would ever be a great 
man: ‘‘ He wants heart, and seems never to rise above 
the level of a Saturday Reviewer’’. So much for 
Lord Lytton’s judgment of Lord Salisbury and THE 
SaturpDay Review. It need not trouble us: let the 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. Lord 
Lytton lived to be the devoted friend of Lord Salis- 
bury when his greatness was universally acknow- 
ledged. Mr. Dennis, at the close of a book that he 
has made interesting throughout, draws a_ spirited 
parallel between Lord Salisbury and Burleigh. It is 
easy to pick out apparent discrepancies, to say that the 
one would never have done what the other did, but we 
think that in substance Mr. Dennis is right. Lord 
Salisbury was a finer statesman, a more powerful 
character, because he inherited traditions of govern- 
ment, of patriotism, of disinterested service, because 
he accomplished in a different world the work by which 
his predecessor had won fame three centuries before. 

High ancestry in politics is as real a thing as the 
pedigree of a horse. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


“A History of Penal Methods.” By George Ives. 
Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Published this week: } 


SUALLY when an author sets out to plead that © 


criminals should be made happy and comfort- 
able—that our prisons should be turned into nursing 
homes for the afflicted—we suspect him of easy senti- 
ment and loose thinking. Soft hearts often mean soft 
heads, and soft heads bring the fine virtue of com- 
passion into disrepute. Nerveless men of sentiment 
are everyway as mischievous and silly as the boisterous 
and unimaginative persons who would flog ninety per 
cent. of misdemeaning humanity and hang the rest. 
Mr. George Ives, in this searching study of pains and 
penalties, empties vials of irony, confutation and con- 
tempt upon the brutal school of legislators and adminis- 
trators who have rooted the penal law in vengeance 
and punishment. The question arises as to how 
exactly Mr. Ives himself shall be classified. Clearly 
he is not hard of heart. But is he hard of head? 
First we may note for reassurance that Mr. Ives 
writes with authority. Apart from his reputation as a 
distinguished criminologist—a reputation which exists 
quite independently of published work—the pages of 
this volume show at every turn the man who thoroughly 
knows his subject. Mr. Ives has studied at first hand 
the penal systems of history. His text is heavy with 
references. He is reluctant to record any impression 
or idea without full warrant of an authentic document. 
At first he seems too conscientious. Then we reflect 


that this book is intended to move the public mind, 
and that the public mind will hardly believe without 
authority that Mr. Ives has here delivered a plain his- 
toric tale. The cruel annals of our English penal code 
are to-day incredible reading; and Mr. Ives has done 
well to array his witnesses and back his evidence with 
incontestable proof. ‘There are pages of this volume— 
pages true to the smallest detail—that turn the delicate 
modern reader sick with horror; and Mr. Ives has done 
well to put it beyond the faintest doubt that, in re- 
calling these old, unspeakable wrongs, he has set down 
naught in malice, nor striven to feed the lust for horror 
of crazy humanitarians, but faithfully rendered the 
strict truth of history. 

First, then, we discover that Mr. Ives writes with 
wise authority. Next we discover that his humanity 
is founded on knowledge; that his attitude towards 
the penal laws of to-day and his remedies are rooted in 
commonsense. If Mr. Ives were of that class of crimi- 


_ nologists who get no further than to say that ven- 


geance is wicked ; that punishment is against humanity ; 
that our first thought in dealing with crime must be 
for the criminal’s future happiness and well-being ; 
then we should flatly decline to proceed with his argu- 
ment, however strongly it were supported with refer- 
ences. The argument against punishment is not that it 
is wicked, but that it is inefticacious. The argument 
against vengeance is not that it hurts the person 
against whom it is directed, but that in the majority 
of cases it is not worth while. In dealing with 
criminals our first thought must be for the honest men 
on whom the criminals are feeding. To torture and 
break the spirit of our petty criminals is foolish and 
wrong, because it makes life less tolerable for decent 
people. Penal systems of the past are condemned not 
so much because they degraded and hurt the criminal 
as because they degraded and hurt society. 

Mr. Ives’s historical study of our penal laws marches 
with inevitable logic to this main conclusion: that in- 


_ telligent mercy pays society a hundredfold. It pays 


not only in moral assets, but in pounds and pence. 
The old methods of dealing with crime have made more 
criminals than they have deterred. To punish the 
criminal is an obvious remedy for crime; to kill the 
offender an apparently sensible method of killing the 
offence. But this is elementary, and does not get at 
the root of the problem. Deliver all the gaols in Eng- 
land by summarily executing all the inmates and you 
will not have touched the problem of crime. The 
prisons will again be full within the year. Punishment 
is a natural and human consequence of misdoing, but 
it is not a remedy. If we are to reduce crime we must 


_ look into social conditions; discover how the criminal 


is born or made. The criminal by circumstance will 
only be deterred from crime when circumstance has 
been reformed. The criminal by birth will only be 
deterred from crime by being kept out of or away 
from the world. How far these things are practicable 


| has yet to be discovered. The new criminology is only 


just beginning. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters in Mr. Ives’s 
book are those in which he insists on an obvious, but 
very modern, realisation of the necessity for classifying 
crimes and criminals. Crime that is disease clearly 
calls for special treatment. Crime that is a deliberate 
conspiracy of selfish parasites living by their wits upon 
society clearly needs different handling from crime 
that is a sudden yielding of a comparatively decent 
citizen to enormous temptation. Living systematically 
upon widows’ investments is not comparable with 
snatching a loaf from a baker’s stall against starva- 
tion. Crimes and criminals must be classified. The 
law cannot deal exhaustively with motive; but the 
criminologist must, or he may as well pass all offenders, 
big and little, into a lethal room. The trend of modern 
statutes is already in this direction, and the movement 
is gathering speed. Mr. Ives, in this as in so much of 
what he has written in these pages, echoes the best 
thought of his time. 

Mr. Ives has written a really important book. We 
believe it has taken years to prepare. Certainly it 
bears evidence of wide, unhurried reading and careful 
thought. Here are no first impressions of a ready 
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writer, but a pondered contribution to the permanent 
literature of criminology. 


LAND OF CHURCHES.” 

“An Introduction to English Church Architecture.” 
By Francis Bond. Oxford University Press. 2 Vols. 
£2 2s. 

- is a far cry from Rickman or dear old ‘‘ Parker’s 
Gothic Architecture ’’, with its pretty little cuts of 

churches, mostly in the Oxford district, which gave 


characteristic of England, and which astonishes us by 
its perfection of practical geometry in the true and 
accurate cutting of all the joints, curves and mouldings 
to the required angles. Mr. Bond says of English 


_ vaults generally that they are the most scientific and 


artistic in the world. Of course, fan tracery was often 
carried to a point where it. vexes rather than pleases 


by its ingenuity, trickiness and apparent absence of 


many of us our first ideas of ecclesiology, to the two | 


noble volumes with which Mr. Bond crowns his labours 
on the architecture of his country. And ‘“* architec- 
ture ’’’ no longer means, as it did to the Victorians, the 
mere shell and brick of a building. Mr. Bond has 
written learned and delightful books about screens and 
galleries, fonts and font-covers, misericordes, stalls and 
tabernacle work, besides the lesser plenishing which the 
Streets and Scott§ used to leave their customers to get 


for themselves from some brassy advertising firm or | 


shop, but which the artist-architect of to-day designs, 
down to the last hanging or candle-holder, as part of 
the ensemble. Mr. Bond says that his present work is 


intended chiefly for beginners, for whose sake many of | 
| manent scaffolding, it is ruinous to the general lines of 


the 1,400 illustrations have been given in large, and he 
refers those who desire a more comprehensive and 
advanced treatment of the subject to his earlier book, 
‘*Gothic Architecture in England’’. these 
volumes will be indispensable to the student, if it were 
only for the wealth and novelty of illustration. For the 
ordinary reader just to turn the pages will be an 
education and pleasure, but if really a beginner he may 
find the text a little formidably erudite. A useful 
glossary in English and French is supplied. We must 
say, however, that these 986 large pages are only an 


constructive rationale. 

The greater English church is distinguishable at once 
by certain salient features, such as its square rather 
than apsidal termination—the early wooden churches 
were necessarily rectangular—-the comparative plaiu- 
ness of its west fagade-—which was not usually the 
main entrance—the strict orientation of its altars, and 
the noble lantern tower in the middle. Westminster, 
which is without these notes, is obviously Gailic, 
especially in its height. Of course, a very lofty church 
cannot have a tall central tower or belfry. The logical 
purism of the French builders, again, demanded a 
number of flying buttresses as part of a vital system of 
thrust and counter-thrust. English buildings, on the 
other hand, are held up too often by the solid inertia of 
their walls. Mr. Bond, indeed, considers external 
buttressing an artistic blemish. Being so much per- 


the edifice. At a distance, we think, that is so. A 
huddle of flying buttresses gives a confused outline. 
But close at hand they are often very beautiful, and it is 
surely one of the principles of true Gothic to show its 
construction and living principle. Gothic also needs 
chiaroscuro. 


There are other English peculiarities. The triple 


_ light was indigenous. Also, Mr. Bond observes, until 


introduction ’’ to English Church Architecture in | 


the sense that Paddington station might be called an 
introduction to railway travelling. 
Was there such a thing as Church ’”’ architecture 


down to the sixteenth century, beyond which date Mr.* 
Bond does not travel? Or has there been such a thing | 
at all until the quite recent passing of the general 
_ stone-work became more and more wavy and flame- 
like. The farther north a church was built, again, the 


Gothic revival, since which change of fashion ecclesias- 
tical and secular architecture have parted company? 
A Georgian church was of the style of the other build- 
ings of the day. So was a Stuart or Tudor house of 
prayer. But most of all was this the case in the Middle 
Ages, when there was nothing to distinguish an 
ecclesiastical from a military, civic or domestic building 
except the characteristics imposed on it by the practical 
necessity of the purposes for which it was used. The 
break up of life’s unity, which is the especial note of 
modern life, is seen in nothing more plainly than in the 
contrast between the churches of a town and its other 
buildings. 

Again, how far is it correct to speak of ‘‘ English ’’ 
church architecture? Nothing is more remarkable in 


the fifteenth century the French took little interest in 
the development of window tracery, and before that 
era English tracery is far more diversified and interest- 
ing. The introduction of flowing, as distinct from 
geometrical lines, gave birth to exquisite undulating 
ogival curves. After the fourteenth century, however, 
the demands of the glass-painter developed in England 
the rectilinear fashion of tracery, with straight 
mullions, transoms and niches, whereas the French 


more light it needed, and how to light their buildings 
satisfactorily was the pre-occupation of northern 
masons, governing plan, elevation and _ design, 
especially as regards fenestration. The notion that 
medieval builders aimed at the production of a dim, 
religious light is a popular fallacy, though doubtless 
the counterchange of light and shadow in Gothic archi- 
tecture, and indeed its whole spirit, is mysterious, and 
the gold and colour everywhere, together with the rich 
and tender hues from painted windows, precluded the 


_ conservatory kind of glare which some of our cathedral 


earlier ages than the rapidity with which a style in | 
_ to be found for the ministers of the sanctuary, for 


building, or even a minor vogue, diffused itself over 
Northern Europe, under the influence of the franc- 


macons and of the ubiquitous Church. On the other | 
hand, of course, the national character could not but | 


affect architecture. French churches exhibit an elegant 
logicality, a mathematical gaiety and precision of 
upward sweep, whereas the English ones are illogical, 
low and sprawling, yet with a square dignity and 
massiveness which has something of the John Bull in it. 
Scottish architecture must always have been rather 
grim and sombre, while German romance burgeoned 


churches now exhibit. 
The development of church architecture has always 
followed ritual evolution. More and more space had 


whom originally an apse sufficed, but afterwards big’ 
chancels and choirs were needed. The service of 
minsters and other large churches by regular or secular 
canons, or by ordained religious, made it necessary to 
find room for a number of altars, in chapel and chantry 
—Lichfield Cathedral had eighty-seven chantries. Out 
of this need grew transeptal additions. Still greater 
changes were due to the immense development of pro- 
cessions, for which in the more important churches 


ambulatory paths within and often cloistered walks 


everywhere in fantastic imaginativeness, and Spain | 
_ ing ’’ became a feature of Divine worship even in the 


displayed a blend of prudery and riotous passion. To 
return to old England, it abounded in noble oaks and 
well-trained carpenters. ‘Si nous voulons voir les 


without the church had to be provided—but ‘‘ proceed- 


smallest hamlet. For different services, or parts of the 


_ service, different bells were sounded, and so the belfry 


charpentes apparentes ’’, writes Viollet-le-Duc, ‘‘ il faut | 


aller en Angleterre ’’. 


Street testified that ‘‘ the | 


churches erected by the English medieval buiiders are | 


more remarkable for the beauty and variety of their 
wooden roofs than are those of any other race of 
builders in the world’’. This genius for carpentry 


undoubtedly influenced construction in stone—for ex- | 


ample, the reticulated or lierne vaulting which is so - 


tower came into being—in early days bells were not 
tuned to make a “‘ ring ’’, or peal, but each had its own 
use. Pilgrimage to certain shrines demanded other 
provision, such as that of the large fore-churches called 
Galilees—‘‘ I go before you into Galilee’’. Nothing 
in a medizwval church was otiose; everything had its 
purpose. Mr. Bond devotes many pages to a discus- 
sion of the mysterious little shuttered side-windows 
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often called lepers’-windows. Symbolist explanation is 
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“$mall Souls.” 


now out of fashion with antiquaries, but we find it diffi- | 


cult to believe that the declination of chancel axis—in 


some places so extremely marked—arose from mere | 


carelessness. Is Mr. Bond right in saying that ‘‘ the 
religious changes of the sixteenth century put an end 
to Gothic architecture ? 
and the architectural transformation sprang from the 
same movement of the human mind. But in lands 
untouched by the Reformation Gothic did not survive. 
And in modern times the Gothic revival was frowned 
upon at Rome. When Englishmen were designing 
even bathing-machines and college-barges with lancet 
windows, the ‘‘ Italian mission ’’ built the Brompton 
Oratory. 


NOVELS. 

“ A Crooked Mile.’ By Oliver Onions. Methuen. 6s. 

R. OLIVER ONIONS is one of the most brilliant 
of our younger novelists. There is more brain 
work in a book by him than in half-a-dozen average 
works of fiction. He has keenly observed the modern 
mind. He can be deftly satirical as to its fads and 
foibles. It is not in vain that Mr. Onions has lived in 
Hampstead. Particular neighbourhoods have irresistible 
fascination for particular kinds of individuals. 
stead, or at any rate a portion of it, has always been 
the home of cranks. There are coteries of cranks. 
And each coterie has its pet fad for improving the 
world. Artistic faddists abound. We are sure 


Of course, both the religious © 


By Louis Couperus. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Heinemann. 6s. 

With this well-translated novel the English reader is 
introduced to the first volume of an analytical and 
psychological series of studies of one family, the van 
Lowes, by the famous Dutch author, which are known 
in Holland as ‘‘ The Books of the Small Souls This 
type of character-study is found more in Continental 
literature than in England. True, Kipling reintro- 
duced characters in many of his short stories, but 


| where do we find the study of one family and of the 


Hamp- | 


hereditary influences upon it which Zola created in the 
novel series that includes ‘‘ Nana’’? And the famous 
modern ‘‘ Pelle, the Conqueror’’, of Alexander Nexé 
is in four books, describing the different stages of his 
life and the evolution of his character. Ibsen had a 
like idea underlying ‘*‘ Peer Gynt’’ and the ‘* Faust ”’ 
of Goethe is in two parts also. But ‘‘ Small Souls ”’ 
reminds one of a French masterpiece; it has the power 
of describing small things and their tragic influence 
upon life in a manner which recalls Balzac, certain 
parts in Daudet’s ‘‘ Sapho’’, and also de Maupassant’s 
short story, ‘‘ The Brooch’’, in which two lives are 
ruined by the loss of a trumpery piece of jewellery. 
There is no doubt that Couperus’s story of small- 
minded people, with all their little bickerings, their 
empty frittered lives, their stupid conventions, their 


_ boring narrow personalities, palls and often grows 


Futurism must have its most devoted disciples in | 


Hampstead. Then there are political cranks who are 
prepared with cut and dried schemes for a new heaven 
and a new earth at a moment’s notice. And hob- 


seriousness urge Jaeger clothing as a panacea. 

Mr. Onions introduces us into the society of a num- 
ber of fussy, futile people who see life in terms of 
‘*movements’’. He re-introduces Cosimo and Amory 


tedious to the reader. But regarded as a piece of 


psychology it is masterly work. Cateau and Karel, the 


comfortable, miserly gluttons, Dorine, the busybody 
Adolphine, the cattish gossip, all are drawn remorse- 
lessly. So is Constance, the only van Lowe with an 


‘ evolving individuality, who gets into disgrace in trying 
nobbing with them are those who with portentous © 


egoistical ‘* set ’’. 


Pratt, whom we met in his previous novel ‘* The Two | 


Kisses ’’ and it is with them that the story is mainly 
concerned. The Pratt ménage at Hampstead is well 
described. To the house comes a constant stream of 
self-important artists, lecturers, writers, and marriage 


reformers, talking, always talking. Amory is imposed | 


upon by a clever adventurer, Edgar Strong, who per- 
suades her and her husband to finance a weekly review, 
‘*The Novum ’’, which is to revolutionise the world. 
The editor had a theory that if only you lift issues 
high enough it is true of most things that one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s. They lifted issues 
quite toweringly high in ‘‘ The Novum’’. Needless 
to say, it was run at a financial loss and its only achieve- 
ments were to provide sustenance for Edgar Strong 
and to stir up an insurrectionary spirit in the natives 
of Bombay. As a character Amory is particularly well 
observed. She is all affectation. Mr. Onions never 
moralises, but he shows how life itself exposes the 
hollowness of her beliefs. And he reveals how they 
dissolve into dust before a crisis. 
Walter Wyron and Laura Beamish, who are 
thoroughly ashamed of the marriage tie. She pre- 
served her spinster name and only submitted to the 


Then there are | 


indignity of marriage for the sake of the babies. Side — 


by side with all these fifth-rate faddists Mr. Onions 
presents us in Lady Tasker, Stanhope and Dorothy 
Tasker with healthy, normal types. *Stan.”’ is a 
pleasant, hard-up person with good looks and an 
inherent incapacity for making money. Finally he 
gets his chance less as an actor than as an acrobat for 
a Film Producing Company. He has to hang on 
wires by his toes, and to swim streams and to be 
knocked down by runaway horses, and to dash into 
burning houses, and to fling himself into the air in 
waterplanes, and to descend in submarines into the 
deep. But he is quite sane and cheerful, and when the 
crash comes in the Pratt household and Amory is 


her wings and who has to suffer for it from all the 

Her son, Adrian, is the only really 

lovable character in the book, which gives interesting 

pictures of Dutch life and is a revelation of the mean 

pettinesses which ‘‘ Small Souls ’’ can harbour. 

“The Strange Cases of Dr. Stanchon.”’ By Josephine 
Daskam Bacon. Appleton. 6s. 

After Sherlock Holmes had seized the imagina- 
tion of the fiction-reading public there was, of course, 
an outburst of clever imitations, among them Arséne 
Lupin. Dr. Stanchon is a young practitioner in 
mental cases, who is Sherlock Holmes Americanised. 
He has a rocking-chair instead of a dressing-gown. 
Miss Bacon’s style is feminine. She shifts easily from 
one tense to another, and has a fondness for putting 
whole sentences into italics which, instead of empha- 
sising her meaning, gives certain of her pages a look 
of printed hysteria. There are some clever stories in 
the book and some very mediocre ones. The brilliance 
of ‘‘ The Warning ’’, for instance, contrasts sharply 
with the unrealistic confusion and fussiness of ‘‘ The 
Key ”’. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“The Foundations of International Polity.” By Norman Angell. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 

When 4 foreign invader has landed in England, calculated and 
proclaimed his war-indemnity from Downing Street, and pro- 
mulgated his Constitution, Mr. Norman Angell as a patriotic 
Englishman will be able to explain to him that he has ‘done 
himself more harm than good with his drums and conquest, that 
he is really a loser by the enterprise. Then will England be 
revenged ; and the foreign invader, when Mr. Angell has further 
explained to him that it will be even more unprofitable for him 
to stay in England than it was for him ever to have come, will 
sail away and sink all his ships in the sea. All this is so obvious 
and logical in Mr. Angell’s pages that we wonder no one ever 
thought of it before. We are almost driven to think that logic, 


' after all, plays but little part in the acts of men and nations. 


Mr. Angell, for instance, has delivered his message in Germany ; 
yet the estimates go mounting up, and the German Press flames 


_ into indignation at the mere mention of a naval holiday. Nations, 


ruined it is to Dorothy Tasker that she turns for com- | 


fort and relief. The contrast between the two house- 
holds is interesting. 


we fear, will continue to ruin themselves by acquiring territory 
and spheres of influence whenever they can easily do so; though 
Mr. Angell has painted the consequences of their folly in the 
clearest terms. War, we know, has become impossible; but 
mankind has a way of doing impossible things. 
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‘*The Sonnets of Shakespeare.” By the Countess de Chambrun. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

This is an admirable, cool summary of old evidence, with many 
thoughtful suggestions added, and some original prying into 
new sources. The author’s imagination is held strictly in leash. 
It is true she sets out in the modern way to track down Shakes- 
peare in his work, to find the man in his art. She also inquires 
into Shakespeare’s religion. But these chapters do not determine 
the value of her book; they could be spared without detract- 
ing from its value. The grouping of the sonnets is admirable. 
There is no better book in print for the new adventurer into these 
mysteries. 

“The Hero of Bri By i 
quhoun Grant. —— 

Armand de Chateaubriand, whose life and death are recorded 
in this book, was cousin to the famous author of the “Génie du 
Christianisme”. In the reaction against the Romantics many 
came to regard René somewhat as a pompous humbug, and 
though this is an extreme view it is founded on fact. Armand, 
however, was made of different stuff. Like a true Breton, his 
earliest wish was for a naval career, but he was at first destined 
by his family for fhe priesthood, and later a commission was 
obtained for him in the army. 


tively little known cousin. In the days of the Republic Armand 
de Chateaubriand realised something of his ambitions, for he was 
constantly at sea, engaged in the dangerous business of emigra- 
tion. His “ferry” brought hundreds of refugees to England, 
and on the return journeys there were always volunteers for the 
regiments of the Chouans and devoted priests anxious to resume 
their ministry. His work also included acting as messenger 


naturally became engaged in many of the plots and intrigues of 
the time. When Bonaparte gave leave to the emigrants to re- 
turn to France, Armand was among those specially proscribed. 
Much of the rest of the story relates to vain cabals and the stupid 
bickerings of the Royalist factions, but it is relieved by the 
personal adventures of the Breton hero himself. Eventually the 
sea played traitor to him and flung him with a single companion 
on to the French coast into the hands of his enemies. Had his 
friends asked for mercy he might have been spared even then, 
but they demanded justice from the Emperor, and Armand was 
shot as a spy. M. Herpin’s record of his life is full of romantic 
episodes and makes good reading, but the translation might in 
places have been better done. To refer to René as the “ more 
well-known ” member of the family is an act of barbarism to one 
who, with all his faults, was an artist in words. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BroGRraPHY. 
The Life of Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G.: A Pioneer of Empire 
(Alice, Lady Lovat). Murray. 15¢. net. 
The Hero of Brittany: Armand de Chateaubriand (Monsieur E. 
Herpin). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Story of Pet Marjorie: The Immortal Wonder Child Playmate 
of Sir Walter Scott (Lachlan Macbean). Stirling: Mackay. 


2s. 6d. 

Notes of a Son and Brother (Henry James). Macmillan. 12s. net. 

Fiction. 

The King of Alsander (James Elroy Flecker). Goschen. 6s. 

The Job (Ella MacMahon); Heirs of the Ages (F. D. Jordan). 
Nisbet. 6s. each. 

The Shunned Vicar of the Gilliflowers (F. W. Von Herbert). 
Melrose. 6s. 

Her Last Appearance (A. Nugent Robertson). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Making of Blaise (A. S. Tubeville). Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 

Years of Discretion (Frederic Hatton and Fanny Locke Hatton). 
Maunsel. 6s. 

Outside the Law (Alexander Crawford). Blackwood. 6s. 

Frivole (Kate Horn). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Two Women (Max Pemberton). Methuen. 6s. 

Curing Christopher (Mrs. Horace Tremlett). Lane. 6s. 

So the World Wags (Keble Howard); The Way of the Strong 
(Ridgwell Cullum). Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 

The Master of Merripit (Eden Phillpotts). Ward Lock. 6s. 

The Cuckoo Lamb (Horace W. C. Newte). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

An Absent Hero (Mrs. Fred Reynolds), 6s. ; The Road (Jack London). 
ls. net. Mills and Boon. 


History. 

The Principles of War: Historically Illustrated (Major-General 
E. A. Altham, C.B., C.M.G.). Vol. I. With Maps. Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Calendar of Coroners’ Rolls of the City of London, a.p. 1300-1378 
(Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe). Printed by Order of the 
Corporation. 

The Meaning of Truth in History (The Right Hon. Viscount Haldane, 
K.T.). Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net. 

A History of Penal Methods (George Ives). Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
Notable Women in History (Willis J. Abbot). Stanley Paul. 16s. 
net. 


René in later life assumed for | 
himself the title of ‘* Friend of the Waves”, but, as M. Herpin | 
suggests, it belonged more rightly to his brave though compara- | 


The EE Church of Glasgow (P. Macgregor Chalmers). Bell. 
8. 6d. net. 

History of the Nations (Edited by Walter Hutchinson). Part IV. 
Hutchinson. 7d. net. 


Law. 
The Estate Duties and Annuities (W. M. Ramsay). Hodge. 5s. 
Natura History. 
Odd Hours with Nature (Alexander Urquhart). Fisher Unwin. 


5a. net. 
REFERENCE Books. 
A Select Bibliography of English Medieval Economic History 
(Compiled by Hubert Hall). Ki 5s. net. 
Perfect Health. Jack. 


The Modern Family Doctor: A Guide to 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Year Book 
(Edited by Godfrey E. P. Hertslet). Harrison. 10s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS. 

The Divine Right of Kings (John Neville Figgis). 
University Press. 6s. net. 

Macaulay's History of England (Edited by Charles Harding Firth). 
Vol. 1]. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Shaftesbury’s Second Characters (Edited by Benjamin Rand). 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The History of the Highland Clearances (Alexander MacKenzie). 
Stirling : Mackay. 2s. 6d. net. 

Views and Reviews : Essays in Appreciation (W. E. Henley). Nutt. 
5s. net. 


Cambridge 


Books. 

Surveys of History : Greek, Roman, English, French, Biblical, ete., 
with Intervening Periods (C. H. Russell), 4s. 6d.; A Junior 
Trigonometry (W. G. Borchardt and the Rev. A. D. Perrott), 
3s. 6d. ; The Scottish Covenanters, 1637-1688 (J. Pringle Thom- 
son); The Growth of Parliament and the War with Scotland, 
1216-1307 (W. D. Robieson). 1s. net each. Bell. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


bi ical Research (H rd Carrington). Rider. 
between the exiled Bourbons and their loyal subjects, and he 


7s. 64. net. 
Photo-Electricity (Arthur Llewelyn Hughes). Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 6s. net. 
THEOLOGY 


The Philosophy of Religion (George Galloway). Edinburgh : 
Clark. 12s. 


Sermons on the Blessed Sacrament (Rev. J. M. Neale). Allenson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Nestorius and His Place in the History of Christian Doctrine (Fried- 
rich Loofs). Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts (Albert C. Clark). 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 4s. net. 

TRAVEL. 

A Climber in New Zealand (Malcolm Ross). Arnold. 15s. net. 

The Real Mexico : A Study on the Spot (H. Hamilton Fyfe). Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 

A Woman in the Antipodes and in the Far East (Mary Hall). 
Methuen. 16s. net. 

From the Thames to the Netherlands : A Voyage in the Waterways 
of Zealand and down the Belgian Coast (Charles Pears). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. net. 

Italian Yesterdays (Mrs. Hugh Fraser). Hutchinson. 16s. net. 

Through the South Seas with Jack London (Martin Johnson). 
Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Land of Open Doors: Being Letters from Western Canada 
(J. Burgon Bickersteth). Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. net. 

With the Turk in War Time (Marmaduke Pickthall). Dent. 5s. net. 

VERSE AND Drama. 

In Arcady and other Poems (W. J. Cameron). Erskine Macdonald. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Eélsyné and other Poems (H. Bindon Burton). Maunsel. 5s. net. 

Five Plays (Lord Dunsany). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Little Wax Candle: A Farce in One Act (Louise Norton). New 
York: Marie. $1.25 net. 

The Bruce of Bannockburn: Being a translation of the greater 
portion of Barbour’s “ Bruce ” (Michael Macmillan). Stirling : 
Mackay. 3s. 6d. 

A Yorkshire Tyke : Rustic Tunes mainly in the Doric Mode (George H. 
Cowling). Grant Richards. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Drawing-Room Playlets for Amateurs, The (Robert Arthur Dillon). 
Stanley Paul. 1s. 6d. net. 

Flying : Some Practical Experiences (Gustav Hamel and Charles C. 
Turner). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

How to Become an Alpinist (Frederick Burlingham). 
Laurie. 6s. net. 

Interpretations and Forecasts : A Study of Survivals and Tendencies 
in Contemporary Society (Victor Branford). Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Irish Question, The (with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Horace 


Werner 


Plunkett, K.C.V.O.). Macmillan. 6d. net. 
Is Divorce Needed ? (Kenneth Ingram). Wells Gardner. 6d. net. 
Letters from a Living Dead Man (Elsa Barker). Rider. 3s. 6d. net. 


Litanies of Life ; Later Litanies (Kathleen Watson.) Heinemann. 
2s. 6d. net each. 

Scientific Knowledge of Danté, The (D. Lloyd Roberts). Man- 
chester : Sherratt and Hughes. 

Truth about an Author, The (Arnold Bennett); Golf (Arnaud 
Massy). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Week-End Gardener, The (F. Hadfield Farthing). Grant Richards. 

3s. 6d. net. 


Reviews AND MaGAzINEs FoR Marcu :—The University Magazine, 
50 cents ; The Review of Reviews, 6d. ; United Empire, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Consols 75 743 
Day-to-day Loans 23% 2% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 
Jan. 29, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 

Bank Rate 3 per cent. 5 per cent. 


General Settlement, March 26th. 
Consols Settlement, April 1st. 


TOCK Exchange tension was considerably relieved 
on Tuesday last after Mr. Asquith had disclosed 
his proposals concerning the Ulster situation. In view 
of the possibility of the crisis getting beyond control, 
the ‘‘ bear ’’ position had broadened to a considerable 
extent in all investment departments, but the know- 
ledge that the Government had at last put the contro- 
versy on a footing where compromise was possible 
resulted in *‘ bears’’ covering their commitments. 

A good deal of the improvement disappeared towards 
the end of the week, however, dealers still feeling that 
the Government has really little settled conviction on 
the Ulster problem, and until the points of division 
are removed there is not likely to be any further 
material expansion in Stock Exchange investment 
dealing. 

While it is certain that the political atmosphere must 
clear before a revival of activity can be anticipated, 
there is also the French monetary cloud to disperse, 
and there is no prospect of this being immediately 
effected. According to reports, there is the prospect 
of the appearance of the Greek loan next week, Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan and Co. receiving applications in New 
York, and dealers in the House here are anxiously 
awaiting the effect of the issue upon the Paris Bourse. 
It is quite impossible for jobbers to attempt to contend 
against this perpetual stream of French sales on the 
London market, and investors will have to measure 
their dealings at present by the French Bourse. 

The greater portion of the appreciation which took 
place earlier in the week was effaced on Thursday by 
heavy Paris sales following the collapse of the City of 
Mexico Bonds. The dividend on these 5 per cent. 
Bonds is not due until next month, but it has become 
obvious that payment will then be suspended, and the 
quotation for the issue fell from 82} to 724. The issue 
was made in London at the price of 85, and there is 
still 41,385,500 of the loan outstanding. 

Thursday’s Bank Statement was again a pleasant 
reminder that so far as London is concerned the 
financial situation rests on a sound basis, and there is 
every indication that money will remain comparatively 
cheap for some months to come. That condition of 
things is, of course, the principal pivot upon which 
Stock Exchange operations revolve, and it only 
remains for Mr. Asquith to adjust his programme to 
the country’s wishes, and France to emerge from her 
monetary muddle, and we shall undoubtedly again be 
on the eve of Stock Exchange activity. 

Fresh issues of stock—almost entirely on account of 
Industrial enterprises—continue to appear, of which 
the principal this week has been that of Harrods 
(Buenos Aires) Ltd. The phenomenal success of 
Harrods here has resulted in their shares steadily 
advancing to the neighbourhood of £5, and there is 
little doubt that, with the industrial opportunities 
offered by Buenos Aires to an enterprising concern, the 
present issue of 300,000 Ten per Cent. Ordinary shares 
will appeal to public subscribers. 

The possibilities of immense developments in Rus- 
sian territory are beyond dispute, and the new Russian 
Corporation, which is now asking for £1,000,000 in 
£1 shares—the shares being issued at 1s. premium 
—may meet with the success it anticipates in time to 
come, but the opportunity does not appear to be par- 
ticularly attractive for the investor who is anxious for 
a premium above his purchase price in the near future. 


The City of Budapest loan of 41,000,000 was 
launched at an unfortunate moment, when the City 
Was politically nervous, and although the issue bears 
interest of 4} per cent. and was offered at 8g, under- 
writers have been left with a considerable amount, 
and the scrip is quoted at a discount of § upon the 
Stock Exchange. If the experience of those who had 
to take the recent Canadian issue is repeated, how- 


_ ever, underwriters will not be disturbed, for the big 


discount on the Canadian issue has since been con- 
verted into a premium of 10s. 

Consols experienced a sharp advance to 74} follow- 
ing Mr. Asquith’s announcement on Monday, since 
when they have been fairly well maintained round 
about 75, the favourable money outlook having warded 
olf the influence of Brazilian troubles during the latter 
part of the week. 

A considerable appreciation was recorded during the 


| carlier part of the week in Home railway securities, 


but although France has no close connection with 
dealings in English railway stocks, the market was 
considerably weakened towards the week-end by 
bear’’ attacks following Paris influences, and 
Brighton ** A ”’ fell to 89, Dover ‘*A’’ to 524. 

Americans have more or less marched in line with 
the trend of home securities, and the leading issues 
have mostly relapsed to the prices current on Satur- 
day last, Southern Pacifics being down to 96g and 
Denvers to 114. It is the belief here, however, that 
the railroads are determined to force the ‘* rate ’’ ques- 
tion to a head at once, and dealers consider that the 
great weight of opinion concentrated by the railroads 
will have the desired effect at Washington. 

Much interest has been displayed in the report that 
President Wilson is about to sign a Bill for the linking 
up of the Alaska coalfields with the coast, for which a 
sum of about $35,000,000 will be required. 

Despite the prospects of a favourable maize crop, 
which must necessarily reflect upon traffic receipts in 
the near future, Argentine Rails have been depressed, 
but the outstanding feature has been the collapse of 
those stocks more particularly associated with Brazil. 
Leopoldina fell heavily to 66, San Paulo to 230, Brazil 
Railway Common to 25, most of the liquidation having 
emanated from French houses. 

Foreign Bonds have been entirely governed by 
Paris sales since Wednesday, and apart from the col- 
lapse of Mexico Bonds already referred to the feature 
has been the extensive losses marked in Brazilian 
issues, most of the active ones being 2 to 3 points 
below the recent ‘‘ making up’”’ basis, and the 1913 
script is now down to 844. 

The Mining section has, curiously enough, escaped 
a good deal of the French depressing influence, and 
even the Russian gamble has shown signs of flagging. 
Brakpans had a smart relapse to 2} on various vague 
rumours, but the selling movement evidently emanated 
from the Cape, where a weak account was in 
liquidation. 

Cobalt issues have drawn some attention, and should 
the amalgamation proposals, which would join the 
Cobalt Townsites, Cobalt Lakes, and Casey Com- 
panies, be effected, the quotations of these issues will 
no doubt benefit considerably. 

The feature of the Industrial department has been 
the sensational relapse of Cuban Ports shares to 35, 
the sales having been made in connection with the 
liquidation of the Brazil group. Brazil Traction shares 
have collapsed to 83, and there is little doubt that 
these shares offer good speculative and investment 
opportunities as soon as Continental influences im- 
prove. Oil shares have moved quietly and irregularly 
during the week, and Spies Petroleum recovered to 
22s. 6d. after the directors’ statement that the damage 
from the recent fire would be fully covered by 
insurance. Rubber issues are out of market considera- 


tion as far as the outside operator is concerned, and 
the course of values at Mincing Lane Auctions now has 
little effect upon Stock Exchange prices. 

Among Iron and Steel issues Bengal shares were in 
| demand on the anticipation of a 15 per cent. dividend. 
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Office. 
Incorporated 
A.D 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, Annuities, Employers 
Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Head 


Governor— 
Sir Nevice Lussock, 
K.C.M.G. 


| 
| 


SUN LIFE 


1810. 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
ANNUITIES, SINKING FUNDS. 
“SCIENTIFIC SAVING,” 


post free on application to the 
GENERAL MANAGER, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 


so as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 


Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M, GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLenTIA, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H, J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 


C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
. E. Duxg, com 
Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.$. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Se. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 


at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 


on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Mortgages.) 


E.C 


Business transacted by the Company: 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 
(3) 


INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 
MARINE INSURANCE. 
BURGLARY, THEFT, 
INSURANCE. 
(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and-Sinking Fand Policies are also Granted. 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses 
and other papers may be had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


(4) 


(5) AND PLATE GLASS 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 
The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


TOTAL FUNDS over .- £30,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME over - - £3,750,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided Annually. 
The Best Office for the Policyholder and for the Agent. 


37 THREADNEEDLE LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: Barr, London.” 


Telephone: 410 Gerrard. 


BARRS 


OR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


AWARDED FOR EXCELLENCE. 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL. 


OCTOBER 2isrt, 1913. 
Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vegetable Society, 1910, 1911 & 1912 
BARR’S SEED QUIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers, with many fine Novelties of sterling merit. 


BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 
12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 106/-. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEE the most useful 
and decorative Annuals, Perennials, &c. 2/6, 6/6, Te 10/6. 16/-, 21/- 


i liberal 
contain 


Sent free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When Clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 


guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 


obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required, 
Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, wW.C. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Busingss PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, FARM BuILpDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQuarg, W. 
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INSURANCE. 
NATIONAL MUTUAL OF AUSTRALASIA. 


S an office for the assurance of lives the National 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia, which 
was founded in 1869, stands almost alone, and its 
career has been watched by British actuaries with con- 
siderable interest, and some distrust, owing to the 
constant magnitude of* the expenditure incurred. 
Although the business is purely mutual in its character, 
and only a few non-participating policies have been 
granted, it has never been the admitted aim of the 
management to pay substantial bonuses. Participating 
policies are granted at exceptionally low rates—almost 
as low as those quoted by many offices for without-profit 
contracts, and the natural result of such a policy has 
been the rapid expansion of the premium income, which 
will probably exceed one million pounds this year, 
seeing that 4,985,578 was raised in the period ended 
30 September, 1913, when the last triennium expired. 
Of this amount £854,306 nett appears to have been 
derived from renewal premiums, £122,897 from new 
premiums actually received, and £,8,375 from single 
payments; while ‘‘ interest ’’ and fees yielded £366,802, 
and £42,865 was received as _ consideration for 
annuities sold. 

A life office raising nearly £1,400,000 in the twelve 
months, which has over 100,000 policies, assuring about 
£.28,000,000, in force, and which has further accumu- 
lated more than £8,000,000 in the way of funds, is 
clearly of considerable impoitance, because its future 
concerns the interests of so many persons. It is 
impossible, all the same, to examine the accounts of this 
Melbourne institution without some misgivings, not- 
withstanding the notable success which has so far been 
obtained. Expenses last year reached a total of 
£175,031, and represented a burden of 17°76 per cent. 
on the premium income, which is not calculated to bear 
any considerable or prolonged strain. An analysis 
made by the management shows that this burden was 
borne as to 9°65 per cent. by the renewal premiums, 
and as to 75 per cent. by the new premiums, which 
constituted more than one-sixth of the total sum 
received from policyholders. These percentages, 
although appreciably lower than those which were 
formerly reported, are manifestly excessive compared 
with the premium “‘ loading ’’ and the reserves made at 
the valuations for future expenses and profits. In the 
return to the Board of Trade, as at 30 September, 
1910, these reserves were stated by the actuary to be 
16°81 per cent. of the annual premiums payable for 
assurances with profits and 11°40 per cent. for 
assurances without profits; and his statement further 
showed that future interest at the rate of 3} per cent. 
was assumed, and that the net premiums valued were 
computed from the Hm. Table, a small addition being | 
made ‘‘ to cover the special expenses connected with 
the initiation of policies.’’ What is known as the ‘‘ pre- 
liminary term’’ method of valuation was therefore | 
adopted, and this would seem to be especially undesir- 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natural fo ind with these as its constituent parts Horlick's 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dietetic 
neeus of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds up and maintains health, 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especially valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds in it the best training diet. In the home it is a valuable and delicious food- 
beverage suitab‘e for al! meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 
A delicious food confection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


able in the case of an office charging abnormally low 
premiums. 

Unfortunately Mr. G. J. Stock, the general manager 
and actuary, did not mention the amount by which 
the Hm. premiums were increased by this addition; 
all he said was this :—‘‘ The capitalised value of the 
addition as at the date of issue does not in any instance 
exceed £1°25 per cent. of the sum assured.’’ A more 
informative remark would have been welcome in the 
circumstances; nevertheless the words quoted throw 
some light on the condition of the Association. When 
re-assurances are deducted, the ‘‘ loading ”’ contained 
in the office yearly premium is found to have been 
£118,706, or nearly £50,000 less than wa _:ctually 
spent in 1go0g-10; and, secondly, a total >f over 
£22,500,000 was assured. On that amot t 1 per 
cent.—a reasonable estimate of the average addition to 
the Hm. pure premiums—would mean £225,000, a 
sum which, if our surmise be correct, would account 
for a considerable part of the £473,009 reported as 
surplus. Another point also calls for notice; the 
assurance fund of £6,194,633 taken credit for included 
£115,364 for deferred instalments of annual premiums 
and £,62,009 for outstanding premiums on policies in 
force. Neither of these amounts would probably have 
been regarded by any home actuary as tangible assets 
which could be distributed in the form of bonuses, but 
so great was the confidence of the directors in the 
present and future prosperity of the business that every 
penny of the surplus was divided. 

This somewhat remarkable confidence may have been 
due to the high rates of interest which the Association 
had earned on its funds during the triennium—namely, 
something like 25s. per cent. above the rate employed 
for valuation purposes ; but it certainly found no justifi- 
cation in either the annual balance-sheet or the valua- 
tion schedules. A margin of the extent just mentioned 
is unquestionably a valuable asset—one which would 
enable heavy expenditure to be borne for a time. Its 
value may, however, easily be overestimated. Interest 
rates may at any time suddenly decline, and the profit 
from suspended mortality is likely to diminish greatly as 
the age of the business .ncreases. In the case of the 
National Mutual of Australasia this second contingency 
can scarcely be ignored, moderate as have been the 
sums so far paid to the members in the form of benefits. 
Although the volume of new business transacted has 
continued to increase, its expansion has not nearly kept 
pace with the growth of the renewal premium income, 


_ and mortality claims may consequently be expected to 


become much more frequent. The question then arises 
—will the Association be able to stand the double strain 
of heavy expenditure and steadily increasing death 
claims and at the same time maintain its present 
bonus payments? Experts who study the position of 


| the Association carefully will doubtless differ in their 
| opinions, but very few are likely to answer the question 


in the affirmative with absolute confidence. 
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MONDAY NEXT 


An Order should be given to 
your Newsagent TO-DAY 


HE possibility of the pro- 
duction of the complete 


“Times” newspaper at a 
Penny has been long debated. 
What was impossible so recently as 
twenty years ago is now rendered 
feasible by the 
machinery for type-setting, stereo- 
typing, printing, and paper-making, 


not then in existence. 


utilisation of 


At various periods in its career 
“The Times” has been sold at 
6d., 5d., 4d., and 3d., and the 
great success attending the reduction 
to 2d. demonstrated the very wide- 
spread demand for ‘‘ The Times,” 
which claims not only to be the 
premier newspaper of the world, 
but the most clearly and simply 
arranged and perfectly printed. 


The production of ‘ The 
Times” on Monday Next at 1d. is 
the most important change in 
journalism since the first printing 
of newspapers by steam in the 
autumn of 1814. Only the im- 
mense resources of Printing House 
Square render it possible to lay 
before the world each day such an 
array of matter, produced each 
morning in the shape of a simply 
arranged journal, varying in size 
from 20 to as many as 80 pages. 

“‘The Times” on Monday 
Next is brought within the reach 
of every newspaper reader, and 
will soon become a daily necessity ; 
it represents a value far beyond its 
cost, a value which has been tested 
and approved day after day and year 


after year for many generations. 
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Mr. Murray s New Books 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


TEN-MINUTE STORIES. 


2nd Impression. 6s. 
A fascinating collection.'’—Morning Post. 


‘* Display the swift flight of the Author's rare imagina- 
tive powers, and his rare delicacy of perception.’’ 
—Standard. 


‘‘We can but say of this book as a whole—here is 


something greatly good ; we will enjoy it at our leisure."’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Sir Frederick Weld, c.c.M.c., 


1823-1891. By ALICE, LADY LOVAT. A Pioneer 
in New Zealand and Premier of that Country during 
the Maori War; afterwards Governor of Western 
Australia, of Tasmania, and of the Straits Settlements. 
Illustrations. 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 


scribed as the Autobiography of Mr. Henry James, 
the first volume of which appeared last spring 
under the title of “ A Small Boy and Others.” 


HENRY JAMES. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 
12s. net. 
*«” This is the second part of what may be de- 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


Vols. I. and II. NOW READY. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by 
C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, 
including 44 in Colour and Photogravure 


Portrait. In 6 vols. (Published Quarterly). 
Super-royal 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 10s. 6d. 
net each. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


SATURDAY REVIEW: This illustrated edition of 
Macaulay’s History, which Mr. Firth ha; taken charge of, 
is sure of a wide welcome. . . . Hisgreat book will always 
| be one of the glories of English literature.’’ 


Social Work in London, | 


1869-1912. By HELEN BOSANQUET, LL.D. A 
History of the Charity Organisation Society. Frontis- 
piece. 8s. net. 


The Principles of War His- 


THE TIMES Series of Reprints 


ls. net each. 


The Powers & Aeronautics 


The Secretary of State for War, speaking in the House 
of Commons, said:—'‘The articles contained a better and 
fuller statement of the progress in aviation of foreign 
countries than anything else he had read on the subject."’ 


New Volumes. 


torically Illustrated. py MAJOR- 
GENERAL E. A. ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. 
Vol I., with an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., 
D.S.O., &c., and a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Military Text-Books. 


*,* An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in 


4 > _ Field Service Regulations, Part I., by a study of recent 
A Dickens Pilgrimage. —— a 
“‘The erudition and charm of the work are beyond 
question . . . there are probably not six people who 
could have written with such profound knowledge and 
in such an alluring and allusive way.”’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


What Federalism is Not. 


By FREDERICK S. OLIVER. A Sequel to ‘‘ The | 
Alternative to Civil War.’’ 6d. net. 


The Land Retort. 


By CHAKLES ADEANE and EDWIN SAVILL. 
A Study of the Land Question and a reply to the Land 
Report of the Secret Inquiry Committee. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘“ The present contribution is the fullest and most 
searching examination from the standpoint of agri- 
cultural experience that has yet been published. We 
commend it to those who honestly desire to be well 
informed on this important subject and to hear all sides.’’ 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 


The Passing of War. A Study in 
Things that make for Peace. By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON GRANE, Vicar of Cobham, 
Surrey, Prebendary of Chichester, 1898, 
Author of “Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ,” 
etc. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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EXPERT AND ERUDITE 
CRITICISM. 


THE ATHENZAUM 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (w.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
BENT (WJ. T.) 
RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BRASSEY (LADY) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 
HISTORY OF =a IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, SP AND SCOTLAND 


3 vols, 
tos. 6d. 
CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF Plain Account of Evolu- 


CREATION : 
tion. With 77 lllustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


AND EPISTLES bd 8T. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 
Monmouth’s 


‘AH CLARKE: a Tale of 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘“POLESTAR,”’ and 
other Tales. 6d. 
REFUGEES: a Tale ef the Huguenots. 


With 25 = 38. 6d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 38. 6d. 


FROUDE W. A.) 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. 
38. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 

SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 33. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: an Irish 


Romance. 3s. 6d. 
a and Her Colonies. With 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN —_ WEST INDIES. With 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CZESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 


a History of his . 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


(4 SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 

JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., G AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 3, Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 5: Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE, With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 

PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the 

Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUVS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

A > YEAR. With 36 IIlustrations. 
38. 6d. 

RURAL DENMARE. With 2g Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ ALERTE.” 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE “FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With Map 
and 11 Itustrations. 3s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
38. 6d. 


Fall of 
38. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 


With 2 
With 2 


MEET: A _ Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d 


LANG (A.) 


IONK OF FIFE: a Story of the 
of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
MACAULAY (LORD) 


COMPLETE WORKS. “Albany Edition.” 
12 Portraits. 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
land. 


With 


Vols. XL Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 
ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 


38. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 4s. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 
MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY OF UNDER 
EMPIRE. 


THE ROMANS THE 
8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


MILL W. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 35. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. od. each. 


NANSEN (F.) 
CROSSING With 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
E AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. Alps. 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 


Mr. HYDE, with other 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. 3s. 6d 
THE LIFE AND OF LORD MACAU- 


LETTERS 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF VERNEY 
SEVENTEENTH 

With Portraits. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


FAMILY 
CENTURY 


2vols. 7s. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*.* Except Newman's “ Apologia,"' which is 28. 6d, net in cloth; 3¢. 6d. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 
VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
POPULI Second Series. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE WJ. A.) 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
5 vols. (Sold separately.) 
INGELOW (WEAN) 
and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 
BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. 
NEW & OLD LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
BALLADES AND ae 
BOOKS AND 
OLD FRIENDS: 


In 


Essays in Epistolary Parody. 


With Photo- 


MACKAIL (WJ. W.) 
SELECT EPIG from the GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY. 2 vols. (Sold separately.) 
Greek Text and English Translation. 


MAX MULLER (F.) 

DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
MORRIS. Ry W. 


LIFE OF 

MACKAIL. With  Frontispieces. 2 vols. 
(Not sold separately.) 

NEWS . net) NOWHERE. (Also in paper covers, 
Is. net. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: a Poem. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. 

A —— OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING’S 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 2 vols. (Not 
sold separately.) 
= STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 
THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
AT THE WORLD’S END. 
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LES. 2 vols. 
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THE WATER 
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2 vols. 
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NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 


Dream of Geronti 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
TEACHING. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. With other 
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Introduction by ANDREW LANG, and Photo- 
gtavure Frontispiece. 


STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Hamilton House, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. (Chairman of the Cor- 
poration), presiding. 

The Chairman said: The results of the past year have again proved 
very satisfactory, though possibly not quite equal to those ot 1912. The 
premiums were 41,734,967, against £1,729,874 in_1912. The interest and 
rents were 478,254, against £69,756 in 1912. The exchange, etc., was 
£4,482, against £6,301 in 1912. Therefore the gross receipts were 
£1,817,703, against 41,805,931 in 1912. The increase in premiums in 1913 
was 45,093, the increase of interest and rents was £8,498, and the de- 
crease in exchange, etc., was £1,819, which makes the total increase in 


gross receipts in 1913 411,772. The expenses of management for 1913 
compare with the year 1912 as follows :—Expenses_ of management 
£143,173, taxes £39,582, making together £182,755, whilst for 1912 the 


expenses of management and taxes were £163,666, showing an increase in 
1913 of 419,089, or a ratio of 10°6 per cent. for 1913, as compared with 
9°5 per cent. in 1912. The growth of £19,000 in the expenses is due, firstly, 
to a growth in the taxes of £6,314, over which, as you are aware, we have 
no control; and, secondly, to the large increase of over £300,000 in our 
premium income secured in the year 1912, necessitating a considerable 
addition to the office staff and increased office accommodation. Other 
factors which have contributed to the increase in the expenses are 
(1) the development of our new agency connections in the East, and (2) 
the change from employers’ liability business to workmen’s compensation 
in the United States. The losses paid and outstanding for 1913 amount 


to £1,067,948, and in 1912 were £874,415, showing an increase of £193,533. 
The great increase in these losses is occasioned by the large increase in 
premium which we received in the year 1912. With regard to the losses 


that actually belong to the premiums of the year 1913, the percentage of 
that year is only slightly in excess of the average of the previous ten 
years, having been equalled or exceeded in three of those years and less 
in seven of them. There is nothing, therefore, in the figures before us to 
indicate that the business is in a less satisfactory condition than the 
average during that period. There is a balance of income over expendi- 
ture of £156,342. his balance is subject to an increase in the reserve 
for unexpired risk of 4£2,037—namely, 40 per cent. on £5,093, which 
represents the increase in this year’s premiums. We have received in 
twelve years as interest £562,875, and we have paid away in dividends 

531,250. Therefore we have n able during that period to pay these 
ever-increasing dividends entirely out of interest received, and at the 
same time have been able to carry the whole of our underwriting profits 
to the benefit of reserve. The average rate of interest earned in 1913 
is £4 4s. 5d., as compared with an average rate in 1912 of £4 os. 4d. 
I would, however, point out to you that the increased average yield is 
partly due to the writing down of our investments by a sum of 
£97,000 at arst December, 1912, though those investments only return the 
same rate of interest. he estimated interest and rents for the year 
191g on our fund as it stands at rst January, 1914, is 480,000, but, of 
course, that sum will be exceeded. Our business in the Colonies gene- 
rally is developing, but competition is very keen there, as elsewhere. As 
opportunity offers we are establishing accident business in the East. 
We do not look, however, for a large premium income from this direc- 
tion, as it will be necessary to exercise much discretion in the selection 
of risks. The fire account for the past year shows a substantial profit. 
The fire premium income is steadily increasing. The business is being 
built up on a sound basis, and the prospects are encouraging. The 
new agencies established by the corporation recently in India and China 
(generally with firms of the very highest standing and repute) have up 
to the present time produced satisfactory results. There is every indi- 
cation that these agencies will, in the course of time, be of considerable 
value to the corporation. During the year 1913 extensions have been 
made in third party insurance, to include numerous miscellaneous classes 
of insurance, and these we wish to bring prominently to the notice of 
the shareholders. It is anticipated that with due observance on our part 
to careful underwriting, a substantial business will be built up in this 
direction. I would specially draw your attention to the following 
classes :—Motor-car insurances, plate glass insurances, drivers’ risk 
insurances and property owners’ insurance under the Town Planning Acts. 

The report was adopted unanimously, and a final dividend of 11s. per 
share, making 16s. per share for the year, was declared. 


The Standard Book on Bridge. 
“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


 CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
| SCHOLARSHIPS. 


| Examination June Cth, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department» 
| including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educate i, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
Scholarships and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. : 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


IVEN-WILSON INSTITUTE. The Administrator desires 

to meet with, immediately, at a salary of £150 a year, a 
Gentleman. not over 40 years, to carry out the principles and 
details of up-to-date book-keeping laid down by above Institute. 
Application must _be only by letter, and must include three 
references within the last two years. No answer can be given 
unless above conditions be fulfilled, nor can testimonia's be 
| returned. Address ‘‘M.B.”’ c/o F. Aldridge, Advertisement 

Agent, 25, Paternoster Row, E C. 


| Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lace, Furs, MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all pa:ts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


{) Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDR Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Shavers know the 


& never requires orinditip 


OSBORNE, CARRETT. OO. LONDON. W. 


DFJ.Collis Brow 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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Cuts sh ttacks of 

and PALPITATION. Charm in 
DIARRHEA, 


Always ask 
| for a 


“Dr COLLIS A true Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, CHOLERA and 
BROWNE.” cour. TooTHACHE 
RHEUMATISM. DYSENTERY. 


- Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 


of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1866) 


Broad Street Corner, Birmingham 


14 March 1914. 


Chief Offices: 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the year 
ending December 31st, 1913: 


The payments to the Company’s Policyholders during the year ended 31st December, 1913, amounted to 
over £670,000, and exceeded the amount paid in the previous year by over £68,000. 


Notwithstanding these heavy demands on the Company’s resources, th> Directors have great pleasure in 
announcing substantial increases, both in the Premium Income and in the Accumulated Funds. 


Premium Income £1,279,117. Total Income £1,425,690. 
Total Claims Paid - - £9,432,885. Accumulated Funds - £3,544,986. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income - - £244,119. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income - - £1,029,009. 


ANNUAL VALUATION.— The Annual Valuation of the Policy Liabilities has been made by the Consulting 
Actuary, Mr. Thomas G. Ackland, F.I.A., F.F.A. The surplus will again provide a Reversionary Bonus 
at the rate of 32/- per cent. for the year to all participating Policyholders in the Immediate Profit 
Class, and make adequate provision for the Policyholders in the Accumulated Profit Class. 


The Directors have also the pleasure to announce that it is proposed to continue to allot a Cash Bonus 
at the rate of £5 per cent. upon the Sums Assure d under Industrial Policies of five years’ duration and 
upwards, which become claims by death or maturity during the year commencing gth March, 1914, and 
terminating 7th March, 1915, except in certain cases, effected prior to 1890, where additions have already been 


made under the terms of the Policy. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., Secretary, 


FREDK. T. JEFFERSON, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 


Allied with National Amalgamated Approved Society for National Health Insurance. 


Good openings for energetic and reliable agents in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


If you would understand the true bearing of the Home 
Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”’ :— 

‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legis- 
lation nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
lifficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.”’ 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from the Office 44d. 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

{0 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.- 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 

AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD,; 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP: O. Forst &9 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS : F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 

D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. 

Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 

CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 

+ "ee Masséna ; i 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 

. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 

224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 = de Rivoli; 

Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timoti 

14 rue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques — 

Railway Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 


Bains. 
GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT: 
Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: 
W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 
chick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9g 
ldstrasse. UNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
oem STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
a 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA: Louis’ Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. 
LISBON: A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 
SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse; Festersen 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques. ERNE: Gustav Frey, 
Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUC 

Gebhardt. Seer. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, 
Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Faist, Library 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Librar~. 
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APPLETON COMPANY 


QUICK ACTION Robert W. Chambers. 
Author of ‘* The Business of Life.'’ Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


In this volume we have some charming stories told in the 
Author's characteristic style, with all his accustomed charm 
and gaiety. One of Robert W. Chambers’ stories is an ideal 
companion for a lonely hour. 


CAPTAIN DAN’S DAUGHTER 
Joseph C. Lincoln. Author of ‘‘ Mr. Pratt's Patients,’’ 
etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Iilustrated. 6s. 


One of the best stories yet written by the pen of Joseph C. 
Lincoln; full of humour, common sense, tenderness and 
humanity. 


MADCAP George Gibbs. Author of ‘‘ The Silent 


Battle,’’ etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. 


Madcap is a handsome and lively society girl, who goes in for 
sports. One day her flying machine misses fire and she 
!ands on an island where she finds a hermit artist. The 
contempt of the man for the things the girl typifies; her 
interest in him; a vagabond pilgrimage in France which 
they take together; the discovery of their innocent but com- 
promising relation by a rival, and the subsequent dramatic 
events are all a part of an excellent story. 


THE WHISTLING MAN Maximilian 
Foster. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A baffling mystery story with a succession of extraordinary 
adventures, intrigues, battles, failures and panics. Leonard 
Craig, the young hero, has lived abroad all his life with his 
father, who appears to be in constant fear. The Whistling 
Man suddenly appears on the scene, and the father drops 
dead. Craig determines to solve the mystery which has 
surrounded his father. How the Whistling Man is finally 
discovered and his identity disclosed makes a thrilling 
romance. 


THE JAM GIRL Frances R. Sterrett. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. 


Judith Henderson, an American heiress, and a stranger 
breakfast at a little inn in France and are served with a 
marvellous jam, known as ‘‘ The King’s Jam.’’ They buy 
the recipe from the innkeeper. Later they return to America, 
only to find that they are the daughter and son respectively 
of two old rivals in the jam business. Then trouble and 
romance and jam wage a three-cornered war in one of the 
most original and pleasing stories of the season. 


THE OPAL PIN Rufus Gillmore. Author 
of *‘ The Mystery of the Second Shot.'’ Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


Two young men appear in Boston society at about the same 
time. Both win their way into the best circles; each is 
believed by a few to be Lord Bellmere, incognito. Both 
begin immediately to pay ardent court to Hilda Cabot, a 
young girl of great personal beauty and with an established 
social position. Complications increase, leading up to a 
scene in which each suitor accuses the o:her of being an 
imposter, and the police enter. Not until then does Hilda 
declare herself. Throughout the story an opal pin passes 
from hand to hand, bringing misfortune upon whoever 
possesses it. This is a thrilling detective story, which catches 
up the reader in the first chapter and does not let him down 
to earth until the mystery is solved. 


ANNA BORDEN’S CAREER 
Margarete Munsterberg. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 


The romance of a beautiful American girl who is carried 
away with the idea that her real mission is to improve the 
condition of the workers. The story is an intense portrayal 
of character, a gripping picture of a dissatisfied woman's life. 


THE MAN INSIDE Natalie S. Lincoin. 
Author of *‘ The Lost Despatch,’’ etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


The plot centres on an international intrigue, and the story 
opens in Panama, where a conspiracy is formed against the 
United States. The book contains scenes of loveand pictures 
of fashionable life. The plot is carefully concealed and 
impossible to discover without finishing the book. 


TWO ON TOUR IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Anna Wentworth Sears. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
With maps. Illustrated. 312 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a bright and amusing account of a journey made by a 
New York woman to the West Coast of South America ; 
across the Andes to Uruguay and Brazil and finally to 
Madeira. The volume isa jolly travel book of exceptional 
interest. 


JUNGLE DAYS Arley Munson, M.D. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 298 pages. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


The record of a woman doctor's work among the natives of 
India; told with intenseysympathy and with a human touch 
which makes it irresistible reading. For five years she 
worked in India and doctored the physical ailments of the 
natives. She went through adventures and experiences 
which fall to the lot of few women. 


THE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF . 


RAILWAYS Samuel V. Dann. Editor of 

The Railway Age Gazette. Cr.8vo. Cloth. 400 pages. 
The author deals with the agitation for the nationalisation of 
the railways, discusses the question in all its bearings and its 
probable advantages and disadvantages. A timely and 
temperate statement of an important subject. 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
Amelia E. Barr. Cloth, gilt top. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 528 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
A wonderful record of this well-known writer's private, literary | 
and spiritual life, told with appealing frankness and 
directness, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
Martha J. Crow. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 311 pages. 
Frontispiece. 8. net. 
The biography of the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


WOMAN IN SCIENCE H. PP Mozans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 452 pages, gilt top. Os. 6d. net.” 
Dr. Mozans traces her achievements in all the departments 
of pure science—mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
the natural sciences, &c. He discourses upon woman as a 
co!laborator and inspirer in science, and concludes with a 
most hopeful forecast of her future in this field. For those 
directly interested in the cause of woman this book is a 
fountain of inspiration. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE Earl 
Emil Seashore. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 226 pages. 6s. net. 
The volume comprises a selection of illustrative material 
with their interpretation, and may well serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of psychology. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN BOTANY 
J. M. Coulter. Author of ‘Plant Relations,” etc. 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 461 pages. 5s. net. 

A new work that will interest all teachers and students of 
botany. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
E. Meumann, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Hamburg. Translated by J. W. Baird. 7s. 6d. net. 
A searching study of the economy and technique of memory. 
The author gives an exhaustive description of the various 
theories of memory, and propounds some highly suggestive 
ideas of his own. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES AND ITS PEOPLE. Edward 

Eggleston. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth. 455 pages. Profusely Illustrated. - 

12s. 6d. net. 

This standard work, long recognised as one of the most 

authoritative and interesting histories, is now presented in a 
new edition containing many special features. 


THE VATICAN: The Centre of Govern- 
ment of the Roman Catholic World 
Rt. Rev. Edmond Canon Hughes de Ragna. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Frontispiece of His Holiness Pius X. 
451 pages. 16s. net. 

This is a comprehensive description of the government of 
the Roman Catholic Church and a scholarly discussion of its 
functions and method of operation throughout the world. 


25, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN - LONDON. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surrn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., amd Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, im the Parish of St. Paul. in the County of London.—Saturday, 14 March 1914. 
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